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Theory of the Application of Stable or Yard Manure. 


The letter of Joun Jounston of Geneva, recently 
quoted from the Genesee Farmer, (see Co. Gent. Vol. 
8, p. 299,) has excited much interest, for it is of the 
utmost importance to know how to apply manure to the 
best advantage. Mr J. announces “ that for the last 
twenty years he has acted in opposition to theorists in 
the application of barn-yard manure,” and yet has ob- 
tained most satisfactory crops. So far as opposition to 
theorists is concerned, Mr. J. is very likely right; but 
it is certain that all remunerative practice must have a 
rational basis, and to signify this basis the word theory 
is legitimately employed. However Mr. J.’s practice 
is oppesed to crude and imperfect theories, it cannot 
conflict with the true and complete Theory. 

This true theory is the only key to a perfect practice; 
and to make our theories approach completeness is, 
then, a most desirabte object. 

A characteristic of good theory is breadth. It is 
not derived from a narrow observation, and is not a 
hasty stroke of fancy; but comes from large knowledge 
and careful reflection. Every successful farmer like Mr. 
J., contributes by his operations and results, to the ma- 
terials from which Theory is to be elaborated, and yet 
from no one farm, or kind of practice, can we learn in 


all their comprehensiveness, the great guiding truths of 
agriculture. 


These remarks are suggested by the attitude so often 
assumed by agricultural writers with regard to Theory. 
‘‘We are not among the theorists’’—“ without fear of 
being called a theorist,” are examples that have occur- 
red in comments on Mr. J.’s communication. It is a 
pity that so good a word as theory, which has the best 
reputation among the best philosophers, should be a 
scape-goat in agricultural literature. This will be men- 
ded as agriculture becomes more philosophical. 

Thus much about Theory in general. Now for the The- 
ory of the application of manures. Suppose we spread 
manure on the surface of grass land in the fall, and let 
it lie through the winter—what will happen? If the 
manure contains or yields ammonia by decomposition, 
doubtless some of this substance may ercape into the 
atmosphere and be lost. But in “well rotted manure” 
the fermentative process has passed its period of activi- 
ty; the carbonaceous matters of the straw and dung 
have become humus-like, and decompose slowly, and 
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the ammonia they contain is probably in such a form 
that its escape by exposure must be very slow. Any 
ammonia that may be evolved passes into an atmosphere 
filled with the blades of grass, and without doubt is 
quite thoroughly economised by these living absorbers. 

The soluble portions of the manure are washed into 
the soil, and if the latter contain only a few per cent of 
clay in its composition, there is little fear that any of 
these substances will be lost, or pass down below the 
reach of plants. The distance to which soluble matters 
may penetrate the soil under the action of rains, must 
depend on several circumstances, and principally on the 
retentiveness of the soil for soluble bodies, (the salts of 
the manure) and on the frequency and quantity of the 
rains. A pure sand has next to no retentive power; a 
pure clay has the greatest. Between theso extremes 
there are numberless intermediate degrees of retentive- 
ness. When a dilute solution of potash, ammonia and 
phospkeric acid, or what amounts to the same, putrid 
urine or sewage water, is filtered through a layer of 
soil, the first portion of water that passes through is 
quite free from these bodies; they have been, in fact, 
retained by the soil. If the solution is continuously 
poured on after a certain amount of pure water has 
passed, the soil becomes, so to speak, saturated with the 
solid matters, and they appear again in the water that 
flows through. If, now, the soil thus charged with pot- 
ash, &c., is treated with a sufficient quantity of pure 
water, these bodies are generally washed out again, and 
may be completely (7) removed. 

When a heavy rain falls on the ground, something 
quite similar takes place. The soluble surface matters, 
from manure or otherwise, are carried down into the 
soil, but are permanently retained within a certain dis- 
tance from the surface, which distance is less as the 
quantity of rain is less, and the retentive power of the 
soil greater. 

Now a very heavy rain wets down only a few inches, 
and accordingly we have very little reason to fear any 
considerable loss of soluble matters from the upper soil, 
if it be not too light in character, and if, being thorough 
drained or not naturally porous, the rains soak into it, 
and do not run off from the surface. 

In the spring, then, we have our grass land that has 
been manured after Mr. Johnston’s plan, ready to break 
up for corn; and if we compare its condition with sim- 
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ilar unmanured land, we find the former has a much ! work with their hands, who could never be hired to 


heavier sod than the latter, as the effect of the fall ma- 
nuring.* This sod is also charged with the soluble 
matters of the manure. If now we invert the sod by 
the plow, and put our seed-corn into it, it is obvious 
that the manure is just where it is wanted, viz., distri- 
buted uniformly through the upper stratum of the soil, 
and thus within reach of the roots of the young plant. 
Were the manure spread with a fork, i. e., in a very 
rough and imperfect manner, on the sod, and then im- 
mediately turned under to a depth of 5 or 6 inches, it 
could do the corn little good until its roots should strike 
down to that depth. Then they find the manure in one 
narrow layer, and may easily be injured by its rank- 
ness and strength. (7). 

The superiority of the practice of planting on invert- 
ed sod, has long been fully recognized. The reason 
lies in the accumulation of plant-food at the surface of 
the soil, by the roots and leaves of the grass, and in the 


ready and regular delivery of these stores of food to the , 


young plant by the decay of vegetable matter. It is 
highly probable that in the case under consideration, 
the soluble matters of the fall manuring, to a good de- 
gree, enter first into the grass, and then are by its 
decay yielded to the corn. The grass itself is made 
more susceptible to decomposition by the increased 
rankness of growth in autumn. 

The practice of Mr. J. in applying manure (well rot- 
ted) to wheat just before it is sowed, and harrowing 
both in together, or top-dressing the field after the 
wheat is sown, is in accordance with good theory. The 
spring or fall rains to which the farmer looks to give 
the seed a start, and encouraging its early growth, in 
either case puts the manure just where the young plant 
needs it. 

In the Co. Gent. of Dec. 11, Mr. Meek, in his re- 
marks on this subject, states that his experience and 
practice are the reverse of Mr. Jonnston’s. He re- 
commends to plow under fresh manure just before plant- 
ing corn. Mr. M., I infer, does not break up grass land 
for the corn-crop. Mr. M. says—‘‘ Let such manure, 
(good solid manure, full of rich juice and fresh,) be even- 
ly apread and quickly plowed under, and I maintain, 
without any fear of being called a theorist, that it is 
& more economical way of applying manure than to let 
it lie so long on the top of the ground, ‘ wasting its 
sweetness on the desert air.’ ”’ 

Probably Mr. J.’s plan of using “ well-rotted”’ ma- 
nure is best; very likely too, Mr. M.’s way of applying 
fresh ‘‘ manure full of rich juice,’’ is also best. What- 
ever issue there may arise between the two methods, 
resolves itself to the question—Is it better to use fresh 
or well-rotted manure? Some temarks on this subject 
may follow. 8s. w. J. 


a 
o-oo 


Bodily and Mental Laziness. 








A foreigner who had travelled through many cour- 
tries, was asked what leading quality or characteristic 
he had observed most conspicuous and common to man- 
kind everywhere. He answered in broken English, 
“Me tink dat all men lore lazy!” 

This disposition, which by indulgence, soon becomes 
a strong habit, is certainly very general, if not univer- 
sal. It is not by any means confined to the habits of 
the body, but has a most especial control over the mind. 
There are many men of very active bodies, who have 
very lazy minds. We have employed many laborers 
who were quite willing to perform regular and severe 





* IT have recently learned from Joun T. Norton, Exq., of 
Farmington, Ct., that for many years he has practiced fall- 
Inanuriug grass land with the most decided benefit, the 
effects of the application being speedily perceptible in the 
greener color of the grasa; while spring manuring produ- 
ces little increase of yield the first year. 





think. Mental laziness is more formidable than phy- 
sical. We often meet with men who profess a great ab- 
horrence of indolence, who, nevertheless, have very in- 
dolent habits of mind. 

This mental laziness shows itself in a thousand ways 
in farming. Nothing impedes so much the progress 
of improved agriculture. Although men are willing to 
to “work” from dawn till dark, they canndét bear the 
mental application of reducing their work to a system. 
They cannot be induced to undergo the drudgery of 
mind required to plan all their work beforehand, and 
to execute every item with promptness and precision. 
They will not provide a place for everything, and 
see thateverything is kept in its place. Asa conse- 
— many things are left out of order, and precious 

ays are wasted in their search, at critical periods. 
Jobs are left unfinished, and in confusion. Operations, 
whose success depends wholly on a seasonable perform- 
ance, are ruinously delayed. 

There are, of course, many honorable exceptions— 
men whose farms show neatuness, finish, and luxuriance 
in every part; whose work goes on with clock-work 
regularity ; and whose well-kept implements, arranged 
like the alphabetical words of a dictionary, can always 
be turned to and found in a moment. 

But even with these, there is often a large share of 
indolence on one point. Itia in testing the accuracy of 
disputed or imperfectly established opinions, by well- 
planned, careful and measured experiments. An Indian 
was asked what kind of work he liked best. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ Me like best to sit in the shade of tree, and 
see white man work !’’ Some very good farmers re- 
semb!e him in wishing others to perform experiments 
for them, while they enjoy the benefit of the results. 

A large number of instances have occurred within 
the past four years, of this unwillingness to take hold 
and decide important questions. The Shanghai con- 
troversy is an example. The agricultural papers were 
occupied with long disputes, which were the best breeds 
of fowls, and the advocates of the older Polands and 
Dorkings contended with the more numerous admirers 
of the Cochin Chinas and Brama Pootras; but neither 
seemed disposed to submit the question to the test of 
measuring the food and weighing its products. The 
same sort of controversy is now going on between the re- 
spective breeders of Devon and Durham cattle, with 
avout the same prospect of a satisfactory solution. Oth- 
er questions, such as early and late cutting of hay; 
the comparative value of grain and roots ; the influence 
of succession or rotation on the amount of crops; the 
relative economy of high and close pastured grass ; the 
exact acreable increase from the use of various manures, 
and many others, remain unsettled from the same 
cause. There is too universal a disposition to sit in 
the shade of the tree, like the Indian, and see others 
labor in these experiments—with the only difference 
that almost nobody labors in them ; and guess-work is 
substituted for demonstration. 

Every young farmer should begin life with good ha- 
bits. Not merely good habits of physical industry, but 
with a constant use of his thinking machine ; first, to 
establish a general system of perfect order throughout 
his premises, and then, by a proper combination of 
thought and personal activity, to determine practical- 
ly, accurately, and reliably, every question of impor- 
tance, having a direct bearing on any point of good 
management. A host of young farmers of this kind, 
would soon work a revolution in the practical agricul- 
ture of our country. 

— - -— --9-@-e—-—_ 

fa In addition to the endowment of an Agrieul- 
tural Professorship in the University of Virginia by 
$20,000 from Hon. Philip St. Geo. Cocke, of Powhatan, 
in that State, as recently mentioned in our columns, we ! 
see it annovnced that J. G. Bruce, of Halifax, has of- 
fered to bestow $10,000 in aid of the cause of agricul- 
ture, in establishing a model farm. 
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Cheap Paints for Fences and Buildings. 





The many inquiries we receive on this subject, induce 
us to give the results of any experiments we make or 
which come under our observation. Having had oc- 
casion recently, to erect and paint a board fence about 
three hundred feet long, the following mode was adopt- 
ed. The fence was mude of six horizontal boards, be- 
sides the cap, nailed to red cedar posts, and to avoid 
expense, the boards (of nearly clear stuff pine) were 
left unplaned. The expense of planing both sides by 


a machine driven with steam, would have been about 
five dollars. 

The paint applied was made like common oil paint, 
ground water-lime being used for the pigment, not on 
account of any virtue it may possess from its proper- 
ties as a cement, but because of its cheapness, costing 
about half a cent a pound. It may possibly, however, 
be much better than some other paints, as a fence 
coated once with it in mixture with oil three years ago, 
appears as perfect as the day it was applied. In or- 
der to give if a warmer tint, to correspond with the 
buildings adjacent, a small portion of Brandon Red 
was added. A single coatof this paint was then given 
to the fence, the rough boards retaining enough to be 
equal to three ordinary coats on planed boards. About 
nine gallons of oil were thus consumed, costing about 
eleven dollars. The pigment was valued at fifty cents; 
and about four days were occupied in mixing and ap- 
plying it, at six dollars cost, the whole surface on both 
sides and the posts being painted. The total cost w 
nearly eighteen dollars. ° 

The expense of this application, as compared with 
using white lead paint, applied in two coats on a plan- 
ed surface, is as follows: Two coats of white lead paint 
are, stimated to cost fifteen cents per square yard. 
There were on both sides of this fence and on the edges 
of the boards, over 172 square yards, which at 15 cents 
each would amount to about $26. Consequently 
eight dollars was saved in painting, and five more, at 
least, in planing, if done in the cheapest manner, ma- 
king thirteen dollars additional, which would make 
white lead nearly double the expense of the mode 
adopted. 

A barn, thirty by forty feet, and with an average 
height of sides equal to eighteen feet, would present 
an entire surface of 275 square yards, to paint which, 
in the manner we have described, on new unplaned 
pine siding, would cost a little less than thirty dollars. 
A coat of whitewash may be applied for a less expense 
than five dollars. Two coats of white lead would cost 
forty-one dollars, besides the expense of planing. 


There is no excuse for any farmer in not giving at - 


least one coat of lime-wash occasionally to his out- 
buildings, if he cannot afford anything better. 

A limited trial of the Brandon paints, manufactured 
at Brandon, Vt., by the Brandon Iron and Car-Wheel 
Company, gives a very faverable opinion of them. 
Experienced painters who have used these paints for 
us, pronounced the Brandon Red superior in charac- 
ter to Venetian Red, and Brandon Yellow as decidedly 
better than Yellow Ochre; while at the same time 
they are furnished at only two cents per pound. 

We have tried many experiments, and seen others 
try them, with those cheaper paints known as washes, 
of which a mixture of lime and water forms the basis. 
They are many times cheaper than oil paints, but still 
they are washes,—and more or less liable to be washed 
off or to scale off. White-wash of lime is, however, 
always valuable in its various modifications ; and ap- 
plied every two or three years to rough fence and 
rough out-buildings, serves a most valuable purpose in 
preserving the wood from decay and from moss, being 
worth many times their cost. But oi/ paint alone will 
endure unchanged and unaffected, all the changes of 
moisture and exposure. 








Sugar Producing Plants. 


Messrs. Epirors—The query arises whether the 
“sugar beet” raised north of 40° north latitude, will 
furnish sugar enough te make it profitable ? This ques- 
tion has been asked repeatedly, but from want of pro- 
per management, few if any have been willing to 
undertake the task, even for experiment. The ex- 
treme high price of sugar this year, resulting from the 
small crop south, and the enormous increase of consum- 
ers, has caused a great deprivation among the poor, of 
the article which of all others, they are reluctant to 
give up. Sugar and bread are the poor man’s living 
two-thirds of the year. The only way for remedying 
this evil is to make our own sugar, and in such quanti- 
ty as to reduce toa certain extent the price. The 
French have succeeded in using the ‘‘ beet,” and we 
might do so providing our farmers would undertake the 
experiment. Cornstalks furnish a large per centage of 
saccharine matters, (six per cent I believe, or about 
300 Ibs to the acre,) and the process is simple. 

Perhaps a notice now and then in your paper would 
induee some one whose tastes incline that way, to make 
the experiment. It is my intention another year, to 
make a few experiments upon beets, carrots and corn- 
stalks. A.C. Porg. Binghamton, N. Y. 


Numerous experiments, to test the question whether 
sugar could profitably be made from beets and corn, 
stalks, were made in various parts of our country, about 
twenty years since, and although some good sugar was 
made from the beet,and tolerable syrup from corn-stalks, 
the conclusion very generally arrived at was unfavorable. 
Great hopes are now entertained that the newly intro- 
duced Chinese sugar cane will enable us to produce our 
own sugar. It thus far promises well, if we may rely 


on the published statements respecting it, and by the 
close of another season sufficient experiments will pro- 
bably be made with it to test its value as a sugar-pro- 
ducing plant in this country. 

—_——__e-e-e ——_ . —_—_— 














The M’Laughlin Plum. 





This variety has proved in Western New-York, of 
the very highest quality, and among all that are re- 
puted to be equal to the Green Gage in quality, but 
all of which fall below it, this perhaps comes the near- 
est. It was stated by Samuel Walker of Boston, (and 
there is no higher authority among our fruit-growers, ) 
before the American Pomological Society, that the 
McLaughlin has been less diseased with the black knot 
than any other variety. 
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Foster’s Lime Brick. 





We published in our last volume, (p. 93) a descrip- 
tion of a new kind of brick or building material, in- 
vented by Mr. Amsrose Foster. A correspondent 
afterwards inquired through our paper for Mr. Foster’s 
address, and in answer to this inquiry we have receiv- 
ed the following note from Mr. F. 

75 Nassau Street, New-York, Dec. 16, 1856. 


Messrs. Epitors—An inquiry from “ FE. M. C.,” 
in a former number of your paper, has just been 
brought to % notice. As Ihave not the address of 
your querist I am compelled to certify to him my 
whereabouts through you. You have it above 

Permit me to add that the reason why I have not 
brought my invention more prominently before the pub- 
lic, by advertisement, &c., is that I was desirous to 
perfect, as far as possible, the machinery «nd modus 
operandi of manufacture, before calling public attention 
to it. This I think I have now accomplished to a great 
extent, at least so far as to satisfy me of the ultimate 
utility of the invention. 

Your correspoadent’s inquiry directed my attention 
to the article in the Co. Gent., which I had never seen 
before; though it is evident that its author must have 
been in possession of very correct information. I shall 
take the earliest opportunity to send you a specimen 
block. AmBRose Foster. 

a 8 


Use of Lime on Lime-Stone Soils. 





Messrs. Eptrors—Some twenty years since a dis- 
tingushed chemist in travelling through Western Mas- 
sachusetts, on a voyage of investigation, favored us 
with a call, and among other things remarked that he 
thought our limestone lands sufficiently charged with 
lime to answer all agricultural purposes, without treat- 
ing them to any additional quantity. To ascertain the 
proportion it held in the ‘soil, a small quantity of the 
latter, taken from the immediate vicinity of the lime 
ledges on the east and west, was taken for analysis. 
After the result was obtained, he gave an opinion con- 
firmatory of the former one, that our lands needed no 
more lime than nature had provided. 


At this time an excavation was in process on the 
place, that*required the removal of many loads dark, 
loamy earth, so muck-like in its formation that we 
deemed it a sacrilege to allow it to be wasted. We 
therefore had it deposited in piles of ten or fifteen loads 
each, and in these heaps we put perhaps one load of 
twenty bushels of the refuse lime of the kiln to ten 
loads of this surface soil. These heaps, which after 
the addition of the lime, composted themselves, lay 
over two winters undisturbed, and in the spring after 
the second winter we prepare: a piece of stalk land 
for spring wheat, on the very ground from which the 
soil had been taken for analysis. This compost was 
applied +9 a part of the land and harrowed in with the 
wheat. No other manure was given. Grass seed was 
sown in like quantity over the piece. In the result it 
needed no landmark to tell on which part and how far 
this compost was given, neither in the wheat or suc- 
ceeding grass crop. On the part where there was 
no compost given, the quantity of grass was uni- 
formly one-third less than where it was spread. 
Wild wormwood crept into the uncomposted part, and 
it soon got over the benefit of fresh seeding, while the 
other portion of the field remained free from all weeds 
until it was plowed again. Here then we give an ex- 
ample of the benefit of lime on limestone land—the 
result of which was most clearly marked, for in all oth 
er circumstances the condition of the Jand was equal. 








In doing this, however, we do not open a war on 
science in its application to agriculture. We are firm 
believers in the fact that farmers should be scientific 
men, and we fully believe that immense losses result 
every year for want of knowledge which science will 
impart. There was doubtless some cause why the re- 
sult we have noticed was produced, but what the cause 
was, is beyond our power of explanation. 

Science in its application to agriculture is yet in in- 
fancy ; consequently it is imperfeetly understood. Gen- 
eral principles may be reached, but new and more mi- 
nute facts will, in the course of progress develop them- 
selves, and in due time the why of the result of our 
experiment may be seen. 

While science is rendering such aid as in its present 
state, it cxn fur the benefit of the the farmer, he in his 
turn should make such experiments as circumstances 
will permit, always being cautious to mark such causes .« 
as observation can discriminate, as well as their results, 
and thus be able to compare practice with theory, and 
find how far they will unite in his favor, and what 
causes lead them to a separation in their results. W. 
Bacon. Richmond, Mass. 


——- 2 
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‘¢The Excelsior Farm Mill.” 





This is a new and improved Portable Mill for grind- 
ing all kinds of feed, including corn inthe ear. Many 
of them have been sold and used during the past year, 
and have been pronounced the best ever used by the 
persons using them. They are easily worked by a 
common two Horse Rail-way Horse Power, and wil! 
grind ‘five or six bushels of grain into fine feed or 
meal’ in an hour easily. They are very durable, and 
are self-sharpening, and will grind at least 1,000 bush- 
els of grain before new cylinders are required, which 
can be replaced at a very trifling expense. This mill 


weighs about 275 pounds and costs about $60 all com- 
plete. They are manufactured by Ricn’p H. Peasz, 
of this city, at his Excelsior Agricultural Works. 


—~ - --~---@-@-e — ——____- 


A Cott rrom A More.—Mr. Jonny D. Pirts of San 
Marcos, Texas, writes the Spirit of the Times as fol- 
lows :—‘*I have a mule that I raised, three years old in 
June last, that now has a colt by her side. Please say 
what I must call it. Its ears are not like the mule nor 
the horse. In other respects it resembles the mule. If 
any one disputes it, I have the mule and her colt in my 
lot ; the doubting Thomases can see for themselves.”’ 
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Ashes and Bone-Dust. 





Eprtrors or Country GeNTLEMEN—I would like to 
be informed through your columns, the true value (in 
cents) of leached and unieached ashes, per bushel, for 
manure fer corn. How many bushels should be applicd 
per acre, and how put on the land, and when? a want 
to know its least value per bushel, as a manure. Also 
the value of ground bones per bushel, and for what 
crops and when should the bone-dust be applied, and 
how? J. Bonner. Hancock Co., Ga. 


We are sorry that the questions of our correspondent 
cannot be answered definitely. Both ashes and bone- 
dust vary greatly in their effects, often from causes 
which cannot be explained. Sometimes a moderate ap- 
plication will even double a crop—in a different locali- 
ty, they frequently produce no sensible effect. We 


greatly need a series of accurate experiments with them | 


in various districts. Their value will of course depend 
upon the results they will produce; and this must be 
determined by experiment. Where they have proved 
most successful, their value has been many times greater 
than an equal amount of good yard manure. 


Leached ashes have lost most of their potash by the 
operation ; but they still contain some, with much lime 
and other valuable ingredients. In some asheries, the 
leaching process is carried much closer than in others— 
often at least a third or a quarter remains behind, and 
sometimes even more. Fifty bushels of fresh ashes 
may be taken as a fair average application to an acre, 
varying, however, greatly with circumstances ; and two 
hundred of leached ashes. A few hundred pounds per 
acre of bone-dust, if gi >und fine, are all that are usual- 
ly applied. We should prefer applying the ashes broad- 
cast for corn, as the roots soon spread and reach it, al- 
though more commonly applied with gypsum in fhe hill. 
Perhaps both ways together would be most efficient ; 
yet as too much ashes on the young plants may injure 
them, caution is needed in the hill-dressing. Bone-dust 
is most commonly (and very safely) drilled in with the 
seed, especially of turnips, to which it is most commonly 


applied. 


—+--——__ @-® @® -—— --- — 


On the Use of Mowing Machines. 





Messrs. Epirors—Can you advise me as to the 
kind of mowing machine best to be obtained for use, 
on a farm where fifty acres is required to be cut annu- 
ally—where such implements can be obtained, and at 
what price? We have among us several enterprising 
gentlemen who have used implements for this purpose 
some, and dalked about them more, but they are not 
mechanics, nor do they know quite well what they are 
talking about. Iam myself one of these characters, 
but still Iam desirous of better information; and 
know not where so likely to find it as at the fountain 
head of Agricultural Science, the office of the “ Coun- 
TRY GENTLEMAN.’ W Mass. 

We have seen many mowing machines used, and 
have employed some of them on our own lands, and find 
them a most important labor-saving machine—nearly 
as much so as the plow ard horse-rake. On large and 
tolerably smooth meadows, they will easily cut at the 
rate of half a dollar per acre ; and if the grass is good, 
and the weather favorable, hay may be cut and raked 
into winrows with a revolver, for fifty cents a ton. This 
is the result of our own experience. Our correspond- 
ent may easily “figure up’’ from this data, and decide 
what to do with his fifty acres of meadow. 

Without wishing to disparage any other machines, 
we have been most successful with Ketchum’s improv- 





——~ 


ed machine, Allen's, and Wood’s Improvement of 
Manny. The latter we have used most recently, and 
find it admirably adapted to rough or smooth ground, 
lodged grass, and other impediments, shearing its way 
through without clogging, cutting closely, and requir- 
ing a very moderate pace in the , Bear If they move 
at an average rate of two miles an hour, (with no 
detentions) Wood’s machine will cut precisely an acre 
an hour, requiring one man and two horses 
We believe all are sold by the manufacturers for 
about $110; our correspondent will find Wood’s ad- 
vertisement in this journal of a few months past. 
——____—_e- 2-2 


Management of Cattle Manures. 








CatTLeE MANvRE is less inclined to a speedy ferment- 
ation, as it is while fresh of a more moist character, and 
generally when left, dries hard, which makes it unsuit- 
able for use without it is frequently turned or com- 
posted with horse dung, which latter course is often 
pursued with advantage. A good practical farmer of 
twenty years experience, informs us that he always 
composts all the excrements of his horses, cattle, and 
swine together, which he thinks by far the most conve- 
nient as well as the best method, as the cattle and hog 
dung are rendered more soluble, and the horse ma- 
nure is less liable to waste. 


The use of cow dung is considered particularly ad- 
vantageous on light soils, on account of its close and 
clammy nature, but on clay farms it is considered much 
less valuable without it is used in connection with oth- 
er fertilizers ; hence the great difference of opinion in 
regard to this manure ; some deeming it very much su- 
perior to that of the horse, and others the contrary ; it 
is, perhaps, more lasting in its effects than any of the 
other animal excrements, excepting that of swine, 
which is about on a par with it in this respect, but the 
durability must of course be somewhat governed by the 
food that the animal consumes. 

The dung obtained from milch cows which are yield- 
ing a large quantity of milk, is found to be inferior to 
that from oxen, steers, and dry cows from which no 
milk is obtained, which proves that a considerable 
amount of the valuable portions of the manure is car- 
ried off in the supply of milk; it is also well known 
that the excrements from young growing aniimals are of 
much poorer quality than from those of matured growth, 
as a large amount of the valuable postions are used 
in the increasing formation of bone, flesh and muscle. 
We are informed on authority, that in some parts of 
England where the soil is naturally very poor, it has 
been fouad good economy to feed cattle on rich substan- 
ces, such as oil cake, merely to increase the quantity and 
quality of the manure. This, we are told, is done 
even when the sale of the animal will not pay for the 
amount of oil cake consumed, leaving this deficiency to 
be made up by the increase of manure, which it ampiy 
does, so much so that a large moor in Lancashire, 
which was entirely uncultivated thirty yeurs ago, has, 
by the practice of this system, become covered with 
profitable farms. Another fact well known to most 
practical farmers, but which has often been doubted by 
mere theorists, is that a ton of any kind of fodder or of 
grain can be fed out, and the returns in the excrements 
of the animal will be found to make more and far bet- 
ter manure than the produce before it has passed through 
the animal. This is well explained in one of the Lee- 
tures of Prof. J. F. W. Johnston, which were delivered 
before the N. Y. State Agricultural Society in 1849: 

‘* Suppose an animal is fed on wheat, which contains 
a great quantity of starch, gluten, and mineral matter : 
when the animal undoes what the plant has done, that 
is, converts the starch into carbonic acid and water, by 
the action of the lungs, it separates the starch, which 
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in wheat forms more than half of its weight and all the 
other matter—the mineral matter and the gluten be- 
come changed into another form of matter, and what 
the animal rejects is richer in saline matter and in the 
material that contains nitrogen, than the food in its 
original state. It contains double the quantity of ni- 
trogen. This is a very beautiful and interesting fact, 
showing that by the digestive organs of the animal] you 
can obtain a manure richer than the vegetable and 
green food, if applied directly to the surface. Another 
point: the animal grinds down the food into a minute 
state with its teeth, and it is thus converted intoa sub- 
stance more available to fertilize the soil, than the dry 
straw or hay which it eats, if applied directly to the 
soil without mastication.” 


We have preferred to give the above in the remarks 
of Prof. J. to rendering the same opinion in our own 
words ; for we look upon him as about the best author- 
ity at hand. It happens to strike us that many of our 
readers may say that in this brief treatise, so far, we 
have told them the plainest and most practical truths, 
many of which they have long known: for this we 
make no apology ; we are endeavoring to supply some- 
thing that is wanted by that large class of farmers who 
are constantly complaining (with truth) that agricultu- 
ral papers have nothing practical in them that can be 
made use of on the farm. G. T. H. 

= 8 Oe 


Farming on the Prairies. 





Messrs. Eprtors—Thinking some of your numerous 
readers would be glad to know how farming pays in 
Illinois, as an investment for capital, I send you some 
account of the incomes received from the large farms 
in this vicinity, together with their mode of manage- 
ment, &e. I would premise my account by stating 
that there is a great difference in the quality of the 
prairie soil in the various sections of the State. Through 
much of the northern part the subsoil is sand and gra- 
vel, and the soil itself is so impregnated with sand as 
to make it too loose and light for winter wheat. Through 
Central Illinois, the soil is mostly a dark loam, on a 
clay subsoil, which you strike at a depth of from eigh- 
teen inches to four feet from the surface. On this soil 
wheat and clover grow most luxuriously, and it is une- 
qualled by any land I ever saw for enduring drouth. 

The country here, as in all the North-west, is divi- 


ded by the government surveys, into sections of a mile | 


square, containing 640 acres. These sections make fa- 
vorite-sized farms with men who have the means to 
improve and carry them on; and the course usually 
pursued by those who have the funds, is to enclose such 
a farm with a three-board fence, and put on teams 
enough in May, June and July, to break it all up, and 
sow to wheat in September. This crop frequently pays 
for the lund, the cost of fencing and of putting in and 
harvesting the crop; and if well done may be safely 
counted on for from 15 to 25 bushels the acre, and at 
only 15 bushels to the acre, at $1 per bushel, you have 
the snug income of $9,600 with which to cover the first 
year’s expenses. 

This crop being off the ground, the owner is prepa- 
red to commence farming on a scale that would be 
called pretty extensive in New-York. One of the first 
things to be done is to provide himself with a large 
amount of stock, either sheep or young cattle, to eat 
up the straw and corn fodder raised upon the farm, and 
he need be limited in the number he buys only by the 
amount of funds to buy with, as prairie pasture and 


prairie hay 1s too abundant here yet for any one to be | 


in danger of being overstocked. This stock is herded 
on the prairie through the summer season, at no ex- 
pense to the owner except to keep a herdsman; and 
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in winter on the coarse fodder of the farm, except such 
as ure intended for beef, which are kept entirely on 
shocked corn, stuJks and corn being fed together. Hogs 
are kept to follow the cattle and gather the waste, so 
that, although it may seem a wastefal way of feeding, 
there is not as much lost after all as would pay for the 
labor of husking, grinding, &c. 

The crops on such a farm the second season, are 
usually perhaps 160 acres of corn, two or three hun- 
dred acres of spring and winter wheat, and the bal- 
ance in barley, oats, potatoes, &c. As much land as 
is required for meadow and pasture, is seeded down on 
this crop, and the rest is cultivated year after year, 
‘‘ad infinitum,” for they pay but little attention to the 
rotation of crops here yet. There are fields in my 
neighborhood, that have had corn on them 21 years in 
succession, and the crop is better on them this year 
than on new land. The corn crop averages from 50 to 
75 bushels per acre, being plowed through three times 
and never touched with a hoe, and is mostly fed up on 
the place, as it pays much better than to sell at ordi- 
nary prices. 

The land is so easily worked that six men can per- 
form the labor of such a farm through the summer sea- 
son, except in harvest, threshing, &e. 

Now for the amount of sales from such a farm as 
this, and you can judge whether Illinois farming pays. 
A good farmer when once a-going, would sell (I make 
my estimates from what they are doing all about me,) 





One hundred head of beef cattle, say at $36, ....... $3,600 
One hundred and fifty fat hogs at $10, sw... .- lwo 
Five thousand bushels of wheat at $1 per bushel,... 5,000 
One thousand do. barley at $1 3 --- 1,000 

$11,100 


This is a low estimate of what can be done every 
year on that amount cf land. It is no more than any 
man ean do who comes to this country with an ordinary 
amount of energy and a capital of $10,000, provided 
he buys his land partially on eredit, for lands both wild 
and cultivated, have advanced so rapidly in price of 
late, as to require some money to buy them. Wild 
lands within twenty miles of Bloomington, are seliing 
for from $12 to $20 per acre, and improved farms from 
$25 to $50 and $60, according to location, buildings, 
&ec., and are not very dear at that, as they are worth 
at least as much for farming purposes as any Eastern 
land that sells from $70 to $100 per acre. It is not to 
be wondered at, as such facts as these become known, 
that Eastern farmers who have their means invested 
in land on which they have to be industriouss and sa- 
ving to make it pay the interest, should sell as soon as 
possible and try their fortunes at the West. There are 
no better customers than here for blooded stock and all 
the improvements in farm machinery, and with the 
capital to develop the resources by which they are sur- 
rounded, there is nothing to prevent the Illinois far- 
mers from taking the first rank among the agriculta- 
rists of the country. S. W. Suruertanp. Wear 
Bloomington, Dec. 4, 1856. 
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Underdraining with Stone. 





Eps. Country Gent.—As information has been so- 
licited in relation to underdraining with stone, I will 
give some practical results in relation thereto. 

In 1836, I commenced reading your own Genesee 
Farmer ; and from that was induced to commence the 
work of blind draining. 

In 1839 or 40, I had some 200 rods laid down, two 
feet deep, and filled by throwing in cobble stone, pro- 
miscuously. They worked tolerably well for a few 
years, but have failed, and are of but little use at pre- 
sent. Other ditches have taken their place. 

IT have since, at different times, laid from eight to 
nine hundred rods in the following manner :—The lar- 
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ger drains 24 feet deep and 14 wide—the branches 2 
feet deep and 14 inches wide, and square at the bot- 
tom. 

They are filled by placing cobble or other stone bro- 
ken with a hammer at each side of the ditch, in a man- 
ner so that they cannot be shoved inward by the pres- 
sure of the stone above. 

Cover the large drain with flat stone, that are not 
more than six to ten inches wide; if they are wider, 
they must be broken and placed on so as to press on all 
the side stone, to keep them in their piace. If the cap- 
stone do not reach across the ditch, place stone at the 
ends, to prevent shoving either way. The capstone for 
the small ditches, may be the cobble or any other stone, 
not too wide er thick. The throat of the ditches to be 
in the larger, six, and in the smaller, three to four in- 
ches square. Fill up with any kind of small stone, 
carefully covering all the cracks, and level, leaving one 
foot of earth above. Put on a little straw or inverted 
sods; plow iu the dirt with a team, and the work is 
done. ° 

My ditches, built as above some twelve to fourteen 
years ago, continue to work well, where there is suffi- 
cient fall, and where they have not been obstructed by 
muskrats and other vermin. 

The cost, for digging and stoning, in this locality, is 
from eighteen to twenty-five ceuts. rm. 3. B. Clifton 
Spa, N. ¥. 
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Culture of the Cranberry. 





Axswer To Inquiry or Wu. Marks —Ist. Your 
land is right, and you may prepare it for cranberry 
vines two ways—lIst. remove all the surface sod this 
fall and winter, and set your vines in the spring. It is 
important to have the muck frozen to prevent its dry- 
ing, cracking and rolling up in the hot weather, 
which would kill the vines the first season if not frozen. 


Second way. Cover the surface with sand, say 2 or 
3 inches deep, after having removed the hogs ; then set 
your vines in the spring from April until June. The 
sand helps to keep the weeds down, and adds to the 
bearing qualities of the vines by slightly dwarfing 
them. 

There is as much difference in vines as there is in 
apple trees, some loading heavily with large berries, 
while otkers bear none atall. T answer from six years’ 
close observation, coupled with experiments, and say 
that barren vines will not bear fruit if cultivated ever 
se well. Different kinds of vines should net be mixed 
when set, as the time of ripening varies in the twenty 
kinds I have got, from one to two weeks. 

They will, if well set, give two quarts of berries to 
the square rod, the first year. 

Set in hilts, 3 plants to a hill, 20 inches each way, or 
nearer if you have vines plenty. I draw a line and 
punch the holes for the vines with a stake fitted for the 
purpose, into which I put the vines, and cover two-thirds 
with earth. After you have clean vines of your own, 
you can set in hills by cutting sods of cranberry vines, 
and placing them where wanted ; but wild vines, if set 
in this way, can never be separated from foul weeds 
which usually accompany the roots of the cranberry 
sods. 

I think the Bell variety safest to commence with; 
the Cherry requires durable water all the year. Fa- 
verite is the most prolific bearer wkich [ have in culti- 
vation ; it mats quick, with large excellent flavered 
berries ; never rots with me, but is rather dwarfish, not 
growing over 5 or 6 inches high, while the Bell variety 
reaches 10@ to 12 inches in height. The cranberry plants 
are hardy, and grow readily frow slips or cuttings with- 
out roots, and any one choosing to cultivate them will 
find it a pleasant and profitable branch of farming. 

I drew the two first prizes of $3 each at the Cayuga 
County Annual Fair, for the best cultivated cranberries. 
DaniEL L. Hauser. Victory, N. Y. 
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Savage’s Boiler for Warming Houses, &c. 


The above cut represents a Boiler recently invented 
by S. T. Savage of this city, and adapted for mechan- 
ical purposes of any kind, for heating buildings, green- 
houses, &c., and for use wherever hot water is desired 


in Jarge quantities. The principle on which its pre- 
sumed superiority depends, is that of causing a perfect 
combustion of fuel and gases, by so introducing the at- 
mosphere to the action of the flame, that its oxygen 
shall combine with the large amourt of combustible 
products that would otherwise pass off from the coal 
unconsumed, and by effecting the entire burning of the 
whole, suve a very corsiderable percentage and require 
less feeding and attention than boilers of other kinds. 
scsieltinntanhdaliagiiilalitaititis ab 


Remedy for the Bark Louse. 





Messns. Tucker—Your Neva-Scotia correspondent 
will find a certain remedy for the bark louse, in using 
the common sal. seda, which may be had at any drug- 
gists for about three cente per 1b. Dissolve it in wa- 
ter, allewing one |b. of the sal. soda t» each gallon of 
water. When weil dissolved, apply it with an old 
white-wash brash to the limbs and trunk of thetree. It 
destroys all insects which harbor under the loose bark, 
and effectually kills the bark louse. I use it in spring 
and autumn when the trees are not in leaf, and its ef- 
fects are astonishiug in giving a new vitality to the 
tree. 

Can any of your readers in return, tell me anything 
of the effect produced by applying old iron to the ro ts 
of fruit trees, and whether it must be placed in con- 


tact with the root? T.A.Craven. Franklin, N. J. 
Y 
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MR. DEWITT’S GREEN-HOUSE. 








Green-House and Vinery. 





In the a! ove engraving, we give a plan and sections 
of a Green-House and Vinery, recently erected by W. 
H. Dewitt, Esq., of this city, designed by our corres- 
pondent, Mr. Sanders, to whom we are indebted for the 
following description of it : 


The houses are on a small scale, but compact and 
nicely adapted to grounds similar to those they occupy, 
and the requirements of city residents whose tastes lead 
them to look to this as a means of recreation after busi- 
ness. The ground on the back of both houses is in 
other hands, there being a jog of 33 feet commencing 
with the outer end of green-house. 

The dwelling in this instance is westward, overlook- 
ing the back wall of the green-house, which is softened 
by its being low and the short roof of glass sparkling 
in the sun. The green-house has nearly or quite a due 
east aspect, which, with the three-quarter span roof and 
glass end facing south, answers well enough, while the 
vinery has an admirable aspect, (south) with a very 
warm border, made with the utmost care in every 
respect. 

In front of the green-house, and to the dwelling- 
house westward, continuing to a line with the end of 
vinery, is the flower garden and grass plot. Below the 
vinery a small kitchen garden, in which is a neat little 
peach and fig house, somewhat smaller than the vinery, 
nearly completed. 

The engraver has placed the tank in the corner, it 
should have been close to the door. In the vinery also, 
the height of back wall should be 13} feet instead of 
12 as shown—otherwise the scale will give the dimen- 
sions. 

EXPLANATION.—a. Back staging, made of open wood 
work, and painted invisible green.—b. Front stage. 
with close boards, covered with sand, having a small 
space left next the front wall, for the heated air from 
the hot water pipes to pass directly up to cut off cold 
from outside.—e. is a slat walk two feet above the floor 
line, the same in height, for convenience of watering 
and examining plants. This walk obstructs no room, 
as the back plants are generally tall enough to project 
over it, and be sufficiently out of the way of the head. 
d.d. are walks also of slats, laid on a brick floor, the for- 
mer recommended from their being drier and pleasanter 








five feet deep, to receive the boiler, f., and to hold coal 
sufficient for a supply through winter ; it is floored over 
with boards ; this room has a tin roof.—g. is a tank for 
feeding the boiler with water, and to allow for expan- 
sion. The apparatus is one of Hitching’s, of New-York, 
and works admirably, and will consume but little coal. 
There are stop-cocks to shut off the water from either 
house. EpeGar SANDERS. 
oti 


Alum in Ca ndle-Making. 


* Messrs. Eps.—In your last number you inquire for 
information as to the process of hardening soft tallow 
by the use of alum. We have taken interest to in- 
quire of one who his Jong practice in the operation, 
and learn as follows: The proportion used is about 
one pound of alum to eighteen of tallow. If the tal- 
low is very hard, a less quantity is used; if soft tal- 
low, the quantity of alum may be greater. The mode 
of operation is, to put the alum in water which is raised 


to boiling heat, by doing which the alum is thorough- 
ly dissolved. In dipping the candles, this water in a 
boiling state is added to the tallow as the quantity is 
diminished by the growth of the candle. This fairly 


{ inixes the alum with the tallow, while the water settles 


in the vessel under the tallow We have seen very 
fine candles made from old lard with a portion of tal- 
low by this operation. 

We have spoken, as is seen, of the manufacture of 
dipped candles. The water could not well be used in 
making mould candles, but the proportion of alum and 
tallow would probably be about the same as in the for 
mer case, and the mixture can be effected, for aught we 
ean see, by putting the alum into the tallow when cold, 
and dissolving them together. W. B. Richmond, 
Mass. —<—— 

A Practicat ComPpLiment.-—Our readers will remem- 
ber our quoting a week or two ago, a very compliment- 
ary note from a correspondent at Whitehall. We must 
now acknowledge our indebtedness to him for a list of 
nearly Fifty New Subscribers to the Co. Genrt., all 
at that post-office—for which as well as for his good 
opinion, we are very much obliged. This isa practical 
way of expressing approval, which can but commend 


to walk on in winter. ¢. is an excavation in togk house, | itself to the imitation of every reader. 
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Sawing Wood by Horse Power. 





Messrs. Eprrors--Please inform me what machine 
is best adapted for sawing up wood at the door for fuel 
—where it can be obtained, and at what price. 5S. B. 
8. New Paltz. 


The annexed engraving exhibits a circular saw-mill 
generally in use for 
cutting wood for 
railroads,farms, &c, 
and found of great 
= service in splitting 
- fencing, for carpen- 
ter’s uses, &c., &c. 
They are equally 
well adapted for one or two horses, and are capable of 
cutting twice through, with two horses and four men, 
from 20 to 30 cords of hard four feet wood per day, or 
half that amount with three men and one horse, re- 
quiring no change of team. The saw is generally used 
from 24 to 26 inches diameter. They can be procured 
at the different Agricultural warehouses in this city. 
The one represented above is made by Emery Brorn- 
ERS—price $37. 
ec eS ee 


The Best Cattle for Slaughtering. 











The rearing of cattle for the beef-market will cer- 
tainly call into requisition a larger amount of scientific 
and experimental knowledge, when the consumers and 
venders of beef shall have made the discovery, more 
generally than at present, that the beef of certain 
breeds, and still more, of certain modes of feeding, is 
greatly superior to that otherwise produced. When a 
proper distinction of this shall be more generally made, 
there will be a call for superiorly fed animals, which 
will attract more attention and greater numbers to that 
department of agricultural skill and labor. 


To those who are at present engaged in the raising of 
cattle for the market, or in the production of the best 
quality of beef, it may be both interesting and instruc- 
tive to be informed as to the principles and practices of 
those who have been the longest employed in this de- 
partment of business, and who have brought to its pur- 
suit all the resources or helps to be found in physiology, 
chemistry, the analysis of food, &c., together with the 
facts accumulated during a long experience. That the 
business of rearing and feeding of animals for the pro- 
duction of beef and other kinds of meat has been pur- 


sued during a longer series of years, and has received - 


much more attention in Great Britain, than it has, as 
yet, in this country, will be at once acknowledged and 
admitted. From the best experience of those in that 
country, who are the most successful in this department 
of business, there are few in this country, we presume, 
but might gather many useful hints and items of in- 
formation. We have, accordingly, been induced to 
select a few such hints and items from recently pub- 
lished essays and discussions, giving the results of the 
experience of those who have been most skillful and 
most successful, in the business referred to, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

To obtain stock best fitted for feeding, or for the lay- 
ing on of fat and flesh and early maturity, breeding by 
crossing distinct or allied breeds is much resorted to 
among British feeders. It is a fact, pretty generally 
known we presume, that a vigorous progeny is usually 
obtained as the result of a cross of two distinct breeds. 


This fact or law is the foundation and explanation of | netto, Oswego Co. 
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the practice just named. Another result of the cross- 
ing of breeds is, that the offspring are generally pre- 
cocious, with a tendency to an increase of size. To se- 
cure this result with the greatest degree of certainty, 
and to the utmost extent, it is the usual practice to se- 
lect a male having the peculiar properties of early ma- 
turity, and the disposition to accumulate flesh and fat 
rapidly. Size is also a quality which is regarded; but 
ought to be, always, deemed of less importance than a 
hereditary tendency to obesity, precocity, and superior 
quality of flesh. As the Shorthorns possess these quali- 
ties in an eminent degree, this breed is almost invaria- 
bly resorted to for a male for crossing females of other 
breeds. Where the rearing of cattle is followed mainly 
with the view of obtaining stock for the production of 
beef, the practice in many districts is to use a pure bred 
male of the Short-horn breed, with a female of the 
breed peculiar to or prevalent in the particular district. 
This system of crossing is gradually extending over the 
whole of Great Britain and Ireland. This class of cat- 
tle is rapidly extending in most of the northern coun- 
ties of England, where the breeding of cattle is prac- 
ticed to any great extent. The dairies in London, also, 
are mostly supplied with cows so bred. 

In both of these respects we might follow the prac- 
tice of our British brethren, with good prospect of simi- 
lar results. For here, as there, the Short-horn breed is 
peculiarly characterised by a tendency to early ma- 
turity and to a great accumulation of fat. This breed 
is also possessed of valuable qualities as dairy stock, 
though their lJactative capacities have not been culti- 
vated so much as their capacity for laying on fat and 
flesh 
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Winter Pruning. 





Messrs. Eptrors—Will trimming fruit trees during 
the winter time, injure them in any way? I have a 
large orchard which I want to trim this winter. Would 
the place where the limb was sawed off dry up and rot, 
or heal over in the spring? Which 1s the best time to 
trim? E. Dennison. Forestville, N. Y. 


Trimming orchards in winter has been long practiced 
by some good orchadists with success. The sap not 
moving at this time, the wood when cut becomes dry 
at the surface in a short time, ready to receive a coat 
of protecting cement. This coat may be applied soon 
after cutting, or the following spring. A hot mixture 
of tar and brick dust, or tar and pounded dry clay, 
answers a good purpose; but a thick solution of shel- 
lac in alcohol is more neatly applied and is generally 
preferred, although more expensive. Seme good or- 
chardists prefer midsummer to winter, and it is proba- 
bly the best time, all things considered. 
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The Concord Grape. 








Messrs. Eprtors—I saw in the Country Gentleman 
a notice of the Concord and Isabella grapes, in regard 
to their time of ripening. As there appears to be so 
much difference in different localities, I thought I would 


give you the result of mine. I have endeavored to give 
them a fair trial. My Concord and Isabella are stand- 
ing 10 feet apart; they have the same cultivation and 
exposure. The Isabella is six years old and the Con- 
cord four. They both gave good crops the past season. 
The Concord gave fourteen pounds, and was ten days 
earlier than the Isabella. Some of the bunches were 
nearly equal to the outlines in the Country Gentleman. 
The Concord promises well, being perfectly hardy aad 
a good bearer. It will without doubt be the grape to 
cultivate as far north as Oswego. S. Worpey. Mi- 
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How to Grow Good Potatoes. 





Messrs. Epitors—Mauch has been written and pub- 
lished for a number of years past, on the subject of 
the ‘‘ potato rot ;” and also the different modes of cul- 
tivating, the different articles applied to, and the gen- 
eral treatment of the crop, for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the recurrence of the disease, and to obtain sound 
und healthy potatoes. After experimenting a num- 
ber of years with the crop, I have come to the conctu- 
sion that fermentation in the soil, whether caused by 
the decomposition of vegetable matter, or by the ap- 
plication of unfermented manures to the land, has a 
tendency to make the potato rot; consequently as a 
general rule, [have discarded the use of green ma- 
nures for that crop, and directed my efforts to raising 
the best quality, rather than the greatest quanity of 
potatoes. 

The method of cultivating the potato crop which I 
have adopted, and which, with slight variations, has 
been extensively and successfully practiced by the far- 
mers in this vicinity, is this: 

In the spring I select a piece of sward ground suit- 
able for tillage, and plow at least six inches deep, be- 
ing careful to Iny the furrows as flat as possible ; then 
sow the land with oatsor buckwheat. I consider buck- 
wheat the best crop, as by shading the )vnd it more ef- 
fectually prevents the growth of grass and weeds, and 
the sward becomes thoroughly decomposed, which is 
quite an object im the cultivation of the succeeding 
crop. In the fall after the crop is harvested, about 40 
loads (30 bush to the Jond) to the ucre of well rotted 
manure, is spread on the land and plowed in. The 
manure is principally made by composting muck with 
the manure made by the farm stock. 

The next spring the land is plowed gain, thorough- 
ly harrowed, and then marked out with a horse and 
light plow; the rows running north and south; the 
rows three feet apart, and the bills eighteen inches in 
the rows. The seed is dropped, one potats in a place, 
and covered with a hoe by haund—the crop is genera)- 
ly hoed twice. The time of planting varies from the 
first of May to the first of June, depending un the for- 
wardness of the season, and the condition of the land 
for working. 

By this mannerof treating the }and, it will be readi- 
ly seep that fermentation, caused by the decay of veg- 
etable matter in the soil, has nearly or quite ceased, 
the turf has become thoroughly rotted and pulverized, 
and the manure is well incorporated with the soil, and 
in a condition to be at once appropriated to the imme- 
diate wants of the potato crop. 

Another item of considerable importance tothe far- 
mer in this part of the country, isthis: If the manure 
is drawn and spread, and the land piowed in the fall, 
it saves vo much time in the spring when work of all 
kinds drives hard, and muny times it is impossible to 
get in the different crops in suitable season. Again, 
in the fall the Jand is generally dry, and carting or 
travelling over it does not injure it for the next year’s 
crop—but in the spring, the lind if not wet, is com- 
paratively soft, and repeatedly going over it will cut 
and parch it up, or pack it down, which in either case 
materially injures the land for the season. 

The crops of potatoes which I have raised by the 
mode of cultivation described, have yielded from 150 
to 350 bushels per acre, and with the exception of two 
years, the loss by the ret bas not been over two bush- 
els in a bundred in a year. 

The soil in this vicinity is similar to a large part of 
the land laying on the eastern slope of the Green 
mountains in this latitude, which every one acquainted 
with knows to be a cold, wet and shallow soil, under- 
laid with a subsoil of rock generally, but in other pla- 
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, ces with gravel and hardpan—the composition of the 


soil will be easily understood by the timber growing on 
it, which is composed of maple, birch, beech, spruce, 
hemlock and fir, and also the rock found on and in it, 
which is principally granite with eceasional tracts of 
lime rock—the water in the streams and wells being 
soft, exeept where the lime rock predominates. 

I have been thus particular in describing the nature 
of the soil, for the reagon that in raising any crop, 
drfferent soils require a different mode of treatment, 
and the same kind of svils ip different localities would 
produce as well and perbaps better under some other 
method of cultivation. 

I think that it must be plainly seen *by every ob- 
serving Agriculturist, that the nature and compvsition 
of soils which have been cultivated, have changed in 
a measure from what they were years since,—and con- 
sequently other methods of cultivation must be adopt- 
ed than those formerly used, in order to obtain good 
crops and make farming a remunerating business. 

It seems to me te be incumbent on these who are 
engaged in tilling the sil, net emly to endeavor by 
earefal experiments, to ascertain the best metbods by 
which this want can be supplied, but through the me- 
dium of the Agricultural press, diffuse that informa- 
tiun among those engaged in raising food for the wants 
of mankind. C.F. Atvorp. Wilmington, Vt. 
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Protecting Dried Fruits. 


An inguiry was made in the Cultivator, by W. C. 
HeEAy, how to keep dried fruits for summer use. A 
number of modes have been published, by different 
correspondents, to protect them from worms. Some of 


these I have but little faith in; for instauce, the idea 
of steaming dried fruit over boiling water, and then 
putting it immediately into bags without drying; the 
effect of this, I should think, would be to mould and 
spoil the fruit. The washing of the fruit as suggested 
by another correspondent, I think a useless Tabor. It 
is trouble enough to dry them once. A FARMER’S 
WIFE recommends the sealding of them in a hot oven ; 
if she means baking them, | think her plan the best of 
any suggested. If fruit is put into good Iinen or cotton 
bags, and tied up tightly immediately after drying, and 
baked a couple of times during the season, by putting 
the bags on a beard im the oven moderately warm, 
keeping them in a dark closet in the meantime, the 
worms will not disturb them. Another excellent way 
to protect them from worms, is to procure empty liquor 
barrels and pack them in, after drying in the fall, and 
cover them up tight, er put them in other barrels, and 
add a littke whiskey or brandy as you fillthem up. J. 
W.L. Kingwood, N. J. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY; Embracing the most 
recent Discoveries in the Science, and the Outlines of its 
Application to Agriculture and the Arts. Hlustrated by 
numerous Experiments, newly adapted to the simplest 
Apparatus. By Joun A. Poxrgr, N. D.. Prof. of Agri- 
cultural and Organie Chemistry in Yale College. 

Jhis work, intended as a text book for the young stu- 

dent, possesses the advantage of being written in a 

clear and concise style, freed from the use of all unne- 

eessary technicalities and symbols. It is thus made in- 
teresting te the general reader unacquainted with the 
subject, as well as less difficult and tedious to the scholar. 

But the main feature with which we are here concern- 

ed is its treatment of the application of this Science to 

Agriculture, to which an excellent introduction is given 

in ten or a dezen pages, marked by very correct views 

of the connection and reasonuble anticipations of its re- 
sults. The chapter on Animal Chemistry deserves equal 
commendation. While teachers may profitably examine 
this work with a view to itsintreduction as a text book, 
every young farmer who has not already “ studied up”’ 
on chemistry, would be benefitted by its careful peru- 
sal. 
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The Spanish Fowl. 





It is not now known from what progenitors the Spanish 
fowl has descended. But the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, with its numerous islands, abound 
with domestic fowls that bear so clese a resemblance 
to the Spanish, that they unquestionably descended 
from the same original stock. 

The name Spanish is evidently a misnomer, for the 
bird so named is not an aboriginal of Spain, as the 
name would seem to imply; but it was probably early 
imported into that country from the eastern borders of 
the Mediterranean, and soon becoming naturalised in 
Spain, it was carried from there into other European 
countries. Spain has few, if any, first rate specimens 
at the present time, as the race has degenerated by 
crossing with the original domestic fowl of the country, 
of a gray color, called the Manr. 


The English have formerly obtained many excellent 
Spanish birds from Holland, where fanciers had long 
bred them with the greatest care; but there also, this 
bird has been extensively crossed with an earlier do- 
mestic fowl, of a dun or biuish-slate color. 

The Spanish has been long and successfully natural- 
ized in Great Britain; but even there in that stereo- 
typed country, they have been extensively crossed with 
other birds, and for some of these hybrids English au- 
thors inform us, names have been applied as though 
they were distinct varieties. 

“The true Black Spanish,” says Doyle, “is a most 
strikingigy original and very beautiful bird ; one of the 
few which, without the slightest hesitation, we can 
affirm to be a really distinct .class of domestic fowl.” 
And such is tho testimony of all modern authors. 

There are but few true Spanish birds in the United 
States, though there are many black birds that pass by 
that name. One roason for the scarcity of thorough- 
bred Spanish in this country, arises from the high price 
such birds command in England, as froin $50 to $100 
per pair is no uncommon price for first class birds. In 
that country this bird has long been a favorite; and 
by way of pre-eminence it is there called “‘the gen- 
tleman’s fowl—or the aristocrat of the poultry-yard.” 

The distinctive characteristics of the Spanish are as 
follows: ‘‘ plumage of a glossy black, with brilliant 
reflected tints of green and purple; an erect serrated 





single comb; with a clear milk-white face and ear- 
lobes; dark thin legs, and a lofty carriage.” 

The beak of the cock is long and slightly curved; 
head ordinary size; eyes bright and rather full; 
comb extends nearly to the nostrils, is erect or nearly 
so, and is always of a bright scarlet in health, except 
during moulting, when it shrinks a considerable in size 
and becomes a little darker; the wattles are very 
long, thin and pendulous; the entire face should be 
perfectly white from the ear-lobe to the beak, and 
from the comb to the wattle; the neck long, the neck- 
hackle full and glossy ; chest rather broad ; wings me- 
dium length, the coverts being richly shaded with 
bluish or slightly purplish black; thighs neat and of 
medium length; shanks clean, rather long, of a dark 
blue or leaden color; soles of the feet of a dingy flesh 
color; tail quite crect, true on the body and well plu- 
med, its color iridescent black, reflecting a greenish 
metalic shade in the sun. Weight from six to seven 
pounds. 

The hen is thus described: ‘‘ Head and beak neat, of 
moderate size, beak colored as in the male; eyes 
bright; comb single, very large and pendulous; face 
entirely white, the white extending around the eye ; 
neck of moderate length, neatly set on; body broad; 
wings of medium size; legs blue; tail Jong, standing 
high and well squared; plumage colored as in the 
male, but less brilliant.’ Weight about five and a 
half pounds. 

The whiteness of the face and ear-lobe increases with 
age in both sexcs. The ear-lobe should be white at a 
few months, but the face increases in whiteness until 
two or three years old; indeed, a good bird frequent- 
ly shows but little white beyond the ear-lobe until 
about a year old. Such birds as finally have a pure 
white face, generally show a face of bluish hue after 
about five or six months, until such times as it fades 
out and becomes entirely white. Bright scarlet faces 
should always be avoided for breeding. 

The Spanish hens lay larger eggs than any other 
fowl, the eggs of old hens weighing from two and a 
half to three and three-fourths ounces, and are perfect- 
ly white. They so seldom become broody that they.are 
often said never to sit; but though they are such bad 
sitters, if once they perform this office, they make good 
mothers. They will lay a greater weight of eggs in a 
year than any other breed. They have frequently been 
known to lay ten months in a year, laying more than 
forty pounds of eggs in a single twelve-month. 

John Baily, of Mount street, London, says, and we 
have no better authority : 


“They are good fowls to keep in towns; they bear 
confinement well, and will thrive in a mews or back 
yard, where others would pine and become diseased ; 
they remain in perfect beauty, as their color does not 
quarrel with a smoky atmosphere; and as new laid 
eggs are valuable in such localities, their free laying, 
and the size of the egg make them desirable.” 


The Spanish are excellent table fowls, their flesh be- 
ing fine-grained, very white, juicy, and tender. To 
our taste we know of no fowl that equals the Spanish, 
though perhaps for farmer’s use the Dorking is prefera- 
ble. These birds require very careful protection in 
winter, to protect their large combs and wattles from 
the severe cold of our northern climate. By some they 
have been dubbed or trimmed the same as the game 
fowl; this is no injury, but it detracts much from their 
beauty ; for the thorough-bred Spanish, with their trim, 
sprightly, and showy forms, bright scarlet comb and 
wattles, full white face, and their uniform iridescent 
black plumage, is one of the handsomest and most 
showy birds, as well as the most useful, with which we 
are acquainted. Our cut (given last week) is a good 
likeness of the form and attitude of these birds. 

The Spanish has only one true sub-variety, which is 
the White. White birds have been occasionally thrown 
from the black; but their young were black again ; 
while a few white birds have been known that bred 
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their like. They differ from their colored relatives only , 
in the color of their plumage. But possessing no con- 
trast of colors, except the red comb and wattles, the 
whites have few admirers, and are but rarely bred, 
even in England, and we know of no good ones in this 
country. 

It isa singular phenomenon in the history of the 
blacks, that occasionally in moulting, they change more 
or less of their feathers to a pure white. Mr. John 
Baily, of London, before referred to, says he has had 
them “turn quite white.” A few years since we had 
& hen thus change nearly half of her feathers at her 
first full moult, giving her a splashed or mottled ap- 
pearance. ; 

The best age for breeding stock of the Spanish, is 
from two to three years; and too much care cannot be 
shown in its selection. 

Only fresh eggs should be selected for setting; and 
the first dozen laid by a pullet should not be used for 
such a purpose ; for, with the Spanish, as with all do- 
mestie birds, chickens hatched from such eggs are apt 
to be feeble, requiring more care to raise them than 
they will ever be worth. 

The chicks should not come off before about the first 
of April in southern Virginia, and the first of May in 
New-York ; but if earlier birds are desired, put no 
more than eight or nine eggs under the hen. As the 
Spanish, for all practical purposes, is a ‘ non-incuba- 
tor,” it will be necessary to provide other hens to per- 
form this office, but never select a Shanghai for it, as 
these are too heavy. 

The young chickens should be fed quite often and 
regularly, for two or three weeks, giving but a little 
ata time, and that always fresh. Give stimulating 
food occasionally, such as a little cooked fresh meat, 
bread soaked in beer or sweet milk; or a few onions 
chopped quite fine. A little cracked hemp seed is ex- 
cellent food for chickens when quite small; when older 
give wheat or cracked corn, but avoid fine corn meal 
wettad with water, as such feed svon sours, when it is 
very injurious to all young chicks. 

In our next we shal} speak of birds allied to the 
Spanish, such as the Minorca, the Ancona, the Anda- 
lusian, and the Leghorn. 
 - @ @ eS 


Steam Plow in Operation. 








Mr. W. Smith, of Woolston, England, under date of 
Nov. 13, thus writes to the Editor of the Mark Lane 
Express : 

Sir—I have since harvest plowed by steam the 
whole of my farm, except a bit of wheat stubble left 
to try an experiment upon in the spring, and a bit of 
elover-ley plowed with horses. It may be interesting to 
some of your readers tv know the result. I find that 
the implements exhibited by me at Chelmslord are 
perfect; that an ordinary seven-horse engine is suffi- 
ciently powerful for every useful purpose ; that any cold 
elay, hilly or uneven field may be plowed: that in 
plowing my bean and pea stubble at a depth of six 
inches, I did an acre in one hour and thirteen minutes, 
and an average of five acres per day, including the 
time for shifting from field to field, at an average cost 
of 5s. 2d. per acre, including men, coal, water, and 
horses for shifting ; and that in plowing my wheat stub- 
ble, at a depth of eight inches on the heavy and ten 
inches on the light land, I did an acre in two hours, 
and an average of three acres per day, including time 
for shifting as above, at an average cost of Ss. 8d. per 
acre, including men,coal, water, &c.,as above ; to this must 
be added interest of money and wear and tear, say ls. 
6d. per acre, which will be the outside, the tackle com- 
ing in nearly as good as it wentout As to the value 
of the work, I give it to you in the words of practical 
farmers who visited me: ‘‘ On the wheat stubbles the 
common plow is of no use against yours ; on heavy land 
the spade cannot equa] yours; on bean stubbles one 
plowing with yours is worth more than two with‘the 
common plow.” 
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Mr. Quinby’s Mode of Bee-Keeping. 





Among those who have had mest experience in the 
care and management of Bees, and perhaps the only 
one who has entered upon it as a business, and con- 
ducted it successfully on a large scale, is Mr. M. Quin- 
BY of St. Johnsville, Monigomery €o. We have there- 
fore been at some pains to ascertain his modes of op- 
eration, and trust they will prove as interesting as 
they must be instructive to every earefal reader. 


He commenced with his first steck of bees in the 
spring of 1828, and kept them many years with ordima- 
ry success, being wholly ignorant on many important 
points of their nature. What success he had during this 
period, is attributed entirely to “ luck,” but becoming 
satisfied that leck consisted more in a correct system 
of management than mere chance, he commenced a 
series of observations and experiments te ascertain the 
eauses of failure ; this, together with an eadeaver to 
manage them in strict accordance with their nature, 
has resulted in his keeping his apiary well supplied 
with bees for twenty-eight years, und he has now on 
hand several hundred stocks. 

For the purpose of obtaining a superior article of 
honey for market, he left Greene for Montgomery Co., 
some four years since. Inthe former place, most of 
the surplus honey was obtained from buckwheat, which 
is dark, and only second-rate as to quality. Montgom- 
ery county furnishes a much better article, from the 
greater amount of white clover in the pasture land 
used for duirying purposes, where it is kept fresh, and 
flowers in succession for a long period. 

It is his policy not to make bis bees travel too far 
in search of stores ; consequently he endeavors to keep 
no more in one locality than can find abundance with- 
in a cirele of one or two miles. The number of stocks 
in one place in the spring, is from sixty to eighty. A 
suitable place of a few square rods is selected ; one out 
of the wind and where there are no tall trees for the 
swarms to cluster on, out of reach. Clustering bushes 
are put up where they are needed, as it is important 
to have the swarms light so as to be hived expeditious- 
ly, otherwise several ure liable to unite. 

When the swarming season arrives, one man makes 
it his business to be on hand through the middle of 
each fair day, and hive the swarms as fast as they is- 
sue. By convenience and practice the first swarms are 
generally kept separate. Of the after swarms (second 
and third,) two or more are united, at least enough 
becs are put into « hive to make the number equal to 
a good first swarm. This is an additional security 
aguinst the moth—all, or nearly allare strong swarms. 
When a third swarm issues and clusters by itself, it is 
generally returned to the parent stock, after taking 
away the queen or queens, as the case may be. But 
as several of these small swarms frequently issue at 
one time and mingle together, it is not always practi- 
cable. It is quite common to have twelve or fifteen in 
a day. 

The stocks are located in their summer quarters as 
soon as practicable in the spring, before they begin 
work. Each apiary is visited once or twice a week 
through the spring, to destroy what worms can be 
found, and to ascertain the actual condition of each 
stock. When any one fails to increase its numbers 
equal to its neighbors, it is noted and receives parti- 
cular attention, searching for the cause and applying 
the remedy. In this way no colony is allowed to be 
reduced till the worms destroy it. The destruction of 
stocks by the moth he considers in effect only seconda- 
ry, that is, nine-tenths of them would be lost event- 
ually without the moth, because they seldom step in, 
in numbers fatal to the colony, unless the bees are first 
reduced and cannot repel them, and all the assistance 
man can give will avail but little. The secret of suc- 
cessfully combatting this enemy is in understanding 
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how to keep strong stocks. Here he seems to have the 
advantage over those bee-keepers who mistake secon- 
dary for primary causes. 

During this period he has never found to his satis- 
faction, a patent hive so well adapted to the wants of 
the hee asthe simple old box, unless Mr. Lancstrota’s 
should prove to be one. Having recently become 
somewhat acquainted with its principles, he intends to 
give ita thorough trial next season. The common 
hive is the one he uses; the size is 2,000 cubic inches 
inside measure. Glass boxes are set ou the top for 
surplus honey. These boxes are usually six inches 
square, five in height—top ard bottom wool, sides 
giass. In the bottem are holes to mitch others in the 
top of the hive. Four are set on atonce. A large 
wood box, seven inches deep and thirteen square inside, 
covers them. They are put on old stocks as soon as 
any bees are crowded outside ; on young swarms when 
nearly full, unless very near the end of the honey sea- 
son. The wood covers can be raised at any time, and 
the boxes being glass, the precise time of being filled 
ean be ascertained. All fullones are immediately re- 
moved, and empty ones put in their places In this 
way the purest white combs are obtained. The person 
— care of the swarms finds time te attend to the 

Oxes. 

As a beginning, and to encourage the bees, small 
pieces of new white comb are attached to the top, by 
dipping one end in melted bees-wax and applying it 
warm. This is done before nailing together. By strict 
care to change the boxes as fast as filled, he has ob- 
tained the present summer from three swarms hived 
after the 18th June, surplus honey amounting when 
sold, to over forty-five dollars, besides ample stores for 
winter. But this is above the average. 

No bee house or other permanent fixtures are used. 
The bee house is objected to on account of preventing 
a free circulation of air, also when the roof and floor 
are once erected, there is a constant disposition to 
crowd the stocks too close—beside all this, there is not 
one advantage to balance the expense of erection. 
Another arrangement, more simple and convenient is 
preferred, and where there is room, no particular induce- 
ment to erowd the stocks too close. An inch board two 
feet long and but little wider than the hive, is raised 
by nailing it to blocks of wood two or three inches from 
the ground, and supports one hive. It requires a little 
extra trouble to keep grass and weeds away, but as 
a compensation many bees are saved, that would be lost 
when standing higher. A separate roof covers each as 
a protection from rain and the hot sun. Everything 
about the apiary not absolutely necessary for the thrift 
of the bees is avoided, and profit made the leading fea- 
ture. Stands, hives, covers and‘roofs, are all left rough, 
with the exception of a few as specimens, which are or- 
namented. Yet these produce no more surplus honey, 
nor send out any more swarms, in consequence of living 
in a fine.house. If there is any difference it is in favor 
of those of ordinary m.ake. 


In his shop, through the side of which the bees work, 
he has one that he calls the perfect observatory hive, 
where he takes his lessons in their natural history. It 
is some five feet high by two and a half feet wide, con- 
taining only one comb. Each side is covered with glass, 
and doors hung on hinges cover these, that they may be 
opened at any time, and all the operations of the inte- 
rior studied at leisure. It being inside the building the 
most timid are perfectly safe from any annoyance from 
the bees. The workers may be seen discharging their 
loads of pollen, others soldering the cracks and corners 
with propolis, nursing the young, constructing combs, 
&c. And more interesting still, the queen may at all 
times be seen, and nearly always engaged in depositing 
her eggs in the cells. Witnessing this single operation, 
hardly fails to call forth exclamations of astonishment 
from the most indifferent. 

Mr. Q. is owner in whole or in part, of six different 
establishments. A part of those away from home are 





brought in’on an easy wagon at the beginning of winter, 
to be housed. A dark room or dry cellar is used for the 
purpose. The holes in the top of the hive are opened, 
and they are then turned bottom up on small blocks, 
which admits a free circul:tion of air through the hive. 
No covering is put over to prevent the bees leaving— 
the perfect darkness of the room is depended on as suf- 
ficient to keep them quiet. The air in passing through 
the hive carries with it all the moisture generated by 
the bees, and the combs are kept dry and clean. One 
course of hives is first put down on the hottom close to- 
gether—a shelf a few inches above them receives anoth- 
er tier, and others still above to the top of the room. 
Two hundred can be put in a room 10 by 12 feet square, 
in three courses. Such room is ventilated by an air 
passage four inches square at the bottom, and the same 
at the top. He has one room away from home, made 
above the ground, of the same size, well secured from 
cold and managed in the same way, with the same good 
results as two cellars that are used for the purpose ; one 
of them under a barn, the other under the kitchen in 
the house. Stocks that would perish for want of bees 
sufficient to produce the requisite heat in the open air, 
ean be wintered here, assisted by the warmth generat- 
ed by the large number of stocks, without the least dif 
ficulty. 

As soon as the air is sufficiently warm in the spring 
for the bees to fly well, the process of setting them out 
is commenced, and a few set out every fair warm day ; 
if the sun shines warm and the air is still, the snow is 
no obstacle ; when it is melting or has a crust it will 
bear the weight of a bee. The small number, (ten or 
a dozen,) set out at a time, is to prevent their mixing, 
which they are frequently disposed to do on their first 
issuing, especially such as are in a strange place. Half 
the bees belonging to three or four stocks have been 
known to congregate in one. This makes experience 
available and care necessary. 

During the winter, the hives, covers, stands and boxes 
are made. Of the latter some 1,800 were made last 
winter ; this number was found too few, and near 1,000 
more had to be made in the summer. Most of the work 
is done by machinery ; about fifty boxes 10 by 12 glass, 
were used and cut to the proper size by himself. 

Mr. Quinby’s system of management is followed suc- 
cessfully by several of his friends and neighbors. The 
proceeds the past summer in quite a small section of 
the country, have resulted in accumulating about 2,200 
pounds of box or surplus honey, and 3,000 pounds of 
strained honey; the actual sales amounting to over 
$5,000, beside some three or four hundred lbs. of wax. 

How many sections of country in our own State, of 
the same area, has produced an equal amount only to 
be wasted on the “desert air,’ that might have been 
saved by simply furnishing means to collect it? and 
that consists in keeping and multiplying stocks of bees. 
Why not save it? Mr. Quinby has given us an exam- 
ple, and demonstrated its feasibility by his practice. 

Those wishing further particulars of Mr. Quinby’s 
system, should consult an advertisement in this week’s 
| paper, and obtain a copy of his ‘ Mysteries of Bee- 
Keeping Explained.” 


a 


Dioscorea Batatas or Chinese Yam. 








My opinion coincides with that of those who think 
this esculent very much, if not altogether a humbug, 
notwithstanding the flourish of trumpets which heralded 
the introduction of this “ celestial” stranger among us 
the past spring. I planted the vegetable in question 
here, in excellent soil, and had it planted about eighty 
miles south of this, on the eastern shore of this State, 
near Easton in Talbot County. In neither instance did 
the tubers increase more than two inches in length, nor 
were their diameters very sensibly enlarged. It would 
require two or three dozen of such vermin of vegeta, 
bles to equal in size one respectable sweet-potato. I 
think the Dioscorea batatas may be set down as “ very 
' small potatoes and fewina hill.” E.L.R. Baltimore. 
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Good and Bad Management. 


We have sometimes thought that if farmers could 
see before them in all their distinctness, bad winter 
management on one hand, and good management on 
the other, side by side, it might serve as a stimulus to 
adopt the one and avoid the other. 


The bad farmer throws his fodder on the ground, to 
be trodden under foot, or to be worked into the mud. 
The good farmer provides good but cheap racks, where 
all is saved. 

The bad farmer allows his cattle and sheep to feed in 
the open fields, swept by every wintry tempest, or storm 
of sleet and snow. The good one provides good, clean, 
comfortable shelter, where the animals thrive and keep 
fat, and save a large portion of the feed otherwise re- 
quired to keep up their animal heat. 

The bad manager permi‘s his winter swine to pro- 
cure their own lodging where they can best find it—in 
the corner of the barn-yard, in the manure heap, or 
under some transient pile of straw, exposed to rains and 
snow drifts. The good manager provides a comfortable 
hog-house, and takes especial pains that they have good 
dry bedding, and that every thing about them is kept 
clean. 

The poor farmer lets his calves run wherever the older 
cattle drive them, and by spring they look very much 
like fig. 1; the good farmer gives his calves the best 
chance of all his cattle, feeding them with meal and 
hay, and keeping them well stabled by night and pro- 
perly sheltered by day, and in spring they look like 


fig. 2. 
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Fig. 1. 

The careless manager lets his fowls roost in the apple 
trees, on the fence, or wherever they can make a foot- 
hold, or at the best, in his carriage house, just over the 
seats of the carriage as it is laid aside for winter; the 
careful manager has a comfortable special roost for all 
his feathered tribe. 

The bad farmer does not wish to be instructed—he 
“knows already more than he can practice ’—the good 
‘armer takes an agricultural periodical, and learns from 
eas year fifty times its cost, in various practical 

ints. 
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Hints for the Year. 


There is not @ reading farmer in the country who 
thinks he has attained perfection on all points. With 
such there is consequently much improvement to make, 
and the most practical, and substantially bencficial, 
should be undertaken first. In order to assist in this 
good work, the following hints are given :— 


1. Rorarion—Let the farm be suitably divided, and 
reduced to a regular system of rotation in crops. Many 
spend much time and thought in determining what they 
shall occupy this field with, and what they shall plant 
in that field ; and perhaps they change their minds half 
a dozen times in a month, and after all get their sue- 





cession of crops into confusion. We have known a far- | 
mer, who after fully digesting the matter, and arriving | 
at the best rotation, adopted and continued it without a | 
variation for twenty years—all his crops as a gonse- | 
quence, were heavy, and his fields continued clean. 
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Farmers generally will arrange a course to suit them- 
selves in their own peculiar circumstances of soil, cli- 
mate, and markets. The following with variations, 
may be adopted: 1, corn and roots with the manure; 
2, wheat; 3, clover, in meadow and pasture. This is a 
short and simple course. A larger one is, 1, corn and 
roots ; 2, barley, oats, beans or peas; 3, wheat; 4, clo- 
ver for meadow and pasture, for one, two, or three 
years. In districts where every kind of wheat fails, 
rye may be substituted, or perhaps better, this year of 
the course may be omitted, making it, 1, corn and 
roots; 2, barley or oats; 3, clover. 

2. Bui_tprnes.—No farmer can carry on his business 
satisfactorily, who is not well supplied with farm build- 
ings. Yet some buildings are more important than 
others. Shelter for his animals, and cover for his tools, 
carts, &c., are absolutely indispensible. The waste of 
food, and the reduction of flesh, and loss by death, 
which we have known to occur with many farmers, has 
been enough in two years, to pay for well constructed 
buildings. Implements, wagons, plows and cultivators, 
left exposed a year or two, will be either ruined, or so 
weakened by cracks, warping or decay, as to break 
easily, and result in a most serious loess of time in re- 
pairs, at critical periods of work. Sheltering grain, 
hay, and straw, are very neceesary, but less so than 
tools and animals. 

3. CLEANLINESS.—This includes, first, cleanliness of 
animals, and every provision should be made for pre- 
serving them free from all kinds of filth, and for clear- 
ing away manure in the most thorough and expeditious 
manner ; for dirty animals, not excepting even pigs, do 
not thrive nearly so well as clean ones. Cleanliness 
embraces, secondly, clean fields, or freedom from all 
kinds of noxious weeds. Some men are exceedingly 
sharp at a bargain with their neighbors, but allow 
a loss equal to ten times as much as they make by 
their sharpness, by the exhaustion of soil under great 
crops of mulleins, thistles, burdocks, elders, johnswort, 
pig-weeds, foxtail, red-root, chess, &c. 

Income AND ExpenpituRE.—The farmer who would 
know by figures what part of his operations yield him 
the most profit, and by what he is losing money, must 
keep accurate accounts, not only of his purchases and 
sales, but with every crop, what it costs, and the sum it 
brings him-~—with all the indirect influences on the fer- 
tility of the soil, manufacture of manure, preparation 
for succeeding crops, &ec. 

Best Markets.—lIt is of great importance to ascer- 
tain whether selling corn, barley and other grain, to the 
grain dealers directly, or feeding it and converting it 
into beef, pork and mutton, brings the highest price— 
the value of the manure made by animals being also 
taken into the account. This can only be ascertained 
by careful experiments with the best and most approv- 
ed modes of feeding, in connection with accurately 
weighing the animals at stated times, and weighing or 
measuring the food, and comparing carefully the re- 
sults. 

UNDERDRAINING, has in many instances paid for itself 
in two years, in increased crops. The loss by its omis- 
sion is therefore very formidable. Every farmershould at 
least ¢ry it on a small scale, and observe its effects. 
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EquESTRIANISM AT Farrs —I have been surprised 
to see a notice in Country Gentleman, of the Auburn 
Ag. Fair, signed by Mr. Dill. He nor any one else 
could have written a better burlesque on said fair. 
The only attraction there, was the race course. I fear 
very much that such attachments to our fairs will run 
them down. Our farmers should drive all such eques- 
trianism from the field. J. Wattace. Victory, N. Y. 


Wor TeetH 1n Horses.—We have a horse four- 
teen years old next spring. About six months since he 
went blind in one eye, and on examining his mouth we 
found Wolf teeth. This horse was at ‘“‘ mature ago,” 
and one year ago his eyes were sound as a dollar. H. s. 
Steuben, Ohio. 
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A Fact in Regard to Breeding. 


It is a fact we believe well established, though seem- 
ingly not generally known, that the first calf which a 
cow produces is generally a more perfect specimen than 
any future one. This is especially true, it is said by 
observing breeders, in relation to Short-Horns. This 
fact may be explained by the very reasonable supposi- 
tion that a foetus in the womb will fare much better and 
become more perfect, when it receives all the spare 
nourishment of the system of the mother, than when 
part of that nourishment is carried off in the form of 
milk. 


It is farther thought by some to be a fact, that when 
a calf is allowed to suckle a cow there is more injury 
done to a foetus in the womb, than when the cow is 
milked by hand. The sucking calf will do better in- 
deed, but at the expense of the next offspring of the 
cow. 

From the former fact alone, or from both taken to- 
gether, it follows as an inference that in those cases in 
which it is desirable or well-judged policy to do the 
very utmost that can be done to procure an animal of 
the highest possible excellence, or to improve a breed, 
the parent female should neither be milked nor suckled, 
but be either a heifer, or placed in circumstances as 
nearly resembling those of a heifer as possible. A fos- 
ter mother, possessing a full flow of milk should in such 
cases be provided for the calf, and the breeding cow 
dried up as soon as possible. Such a course is of course 
expensive and unnatural; but we are speaking only of 
cases in which it seems best to do the very utmost that 
can be done to secure the greatest perfection possible, 
or the production of a superior specimen of some par- 
ticular breed. When high prices can be readily ob- 
tained as at present, for such superior specimens of a 
few favorite breeds, the expensiveness of the course sug- 
gested will be very certainly counter-balanced by an 
extra price. 

After pains have been taken in this way to produce 
a suporior specimen of any particular breed, judicious 
feeding, shelter and moderate exercise, must do what- 
ever else can be done towards the full accomplishment 
of the object. 





— 
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Horses Too Well Fed. 


e 





Messrs. Epitrors—Under the above heading, some 
comments upon extracts from the Veterinary Journal, 
rather excited surprise. In those comments doubts are 
expressed in relation to horses eating too much hay or 
grass when regularly fed. I have pursued farming as 
an occupation for more than thirty years, and my whole 
experience had led me to a different conclusion. Among 


the many horses which it has been my fortune to own 
during the time, a number of them were inclined to 
eat entirely too much hay when regularly fed; and this 
disposition seems to strengthen very much by habit. 
The supposition that a horse must be supplied with as 
much hay as he will eat, be the quantity more or less, 
is quite prevalent among persons commonly employed 
upon the farm. In some cases this idea is so persistent 
in its character, that it causes considerable trouble. 
Some of my horses are so strongly inclined to gorge 
themselves with hay, that they are often in a condition 
unfit for work upon the farm or travel upon the road ; 
and it is hard to persuade an employee from stuffing 
the manger with hay as long as he finds the horse will 
eat it. This disposition is by no means confined to hor- 
ses. Cows frequently gorge themselves with clover 
until they become enormously distended, and lay down 
in distress for half the night. The same consequence 
often happens when they are turned into a field after 
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the corn and stalks have been carted out in the fall. 
Cases of death from both these causes have been men- 
tioned to me by farmers in this quarter. Nothing of 
that kind has taken place among my stock, for the rea- 
son that they have not been suffered to run in such 
fields too great a portion of the day. I would that the 
habit were peculiar to the quadruped races, but alas it 
is not, and if the biped, gifted with reason, cannot exer- 
cise a proper control over his sensual appetites, what 
right have we to expect it among the brutes. R. M. 
ConxKLIN. 
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Winter Management of Cattle. 





Messrs. Tucker & Son—While travelling through 
Bainbridge, N. Y., a short time since, I was kindly en- 
tertained by Mr. Joun Banks, & young farmer of much 
spirit and enterprise, and as he has a ‘“‘new”’ mode 
(to me) of feeding his cattle, which I think worthy of 
description, let me attempt it for your paper. 


Mr. Banks does not stable his cattle, but allows them 
an open shed and yard, with stalls two and a half feet 
wide, to feed in. The hay or straw is thrown into the 
manger from above, which is all eaten without the 
least waste—they are prevented by an upright from 
getting into the manger. 

My impression at first sight was, that the cattle oc- 
cupying the stalls would be liable to be injured from 
other’s “hooking’’ them, but the elevation of the 
stalis of about ten inches, is a preventive for this. No 
animal can injure another with head up; a savage 
brute always goes with its head down when bent on 
mischief; therefore cattle are all safe when in them. 
To more fully convince me on this point, I saw the un- 
derling cattle run there for protection, and then feed 
without fear. 

Mr. Banks has a trough of running water in his barn- 
yard. The cattle go in and eat until thirsty, when they 
go out and drink, return into another stall and feed 
again, having an opportunity to eat and drink as it 
suits their palate, which in my opinion much benefits 
their condition. When stabled they are only watered 
once a day; they drink too much, and frequently stand 
shivering in the cold a long time afterwards, much to 
their injury. I like this plan very much, and would 
advise you to get Mr. PEARSALL of the same place to 
give you a description of his, which is an improvement ; 
his being double stalls under his barn, the heads of the 
cattle facing each other, and lanes to his water trough 
for each class of cattle. I have a very favorable opin- 
ion of this mode of feeding, and such yards and sheds 
can be made warm enough. 

Mr. Banks has a very clever Devon bull of first 
quality, bred by Mr. Van Rensselaer of Butternutts. 
His cows are three-quarter bred Devons, good size and 
shape, from which he will be enabled to establish a 
profitable herd. Wa. H.Sormam. Owego, N. Y. 


+ 
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Wolf Teeth in Horses. 





Wolf teeth are quite common, and many good horses 
are made blind by them. I had two horses or colts, 
which had them last season. The cure is simple and 
easy. Take a piece of iron with a square end, one- 
fourth of an inch in size. Let one hold the horse and 
open the lip so as to enable the one with the iron to 
place it against the tooth, and with a small mallet 
knock the tooth out. There is no root tothe wolf teeth. 
The best way is to take the horse to a blacksmith shop, 
and the smith with his punch will knock them out in two 
minutes. When you see the horse’s eye begins to run 
and look glassy, look for the wolf teeth. It is a small 
sharp tooth just forward of the grinders of the upper 
jaw. Joun S. Pettisoxe. Manchester, Vt. 
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Farm Engines. 


The accompanying cut represents the por- 
table steam engine manufactured by Measrs. 
Haran & Hotiincswortn at Wilmington, 
Del., an advertisement of which will be found 
in another column. It is manufactured with 
or without Wheels and Axles—built of diffe- 
rent sizes, from four to forty horse power— 
includes a smoke stack made to strike, and 
covered witha spark catcher—is said to be 
perfectly safe, economical of fuel, &c., &c. 

It is scarcely necessary to bespeak public 
attention for a subject already attracting it so 


generally as the employment of steam for 
farm purposes. We merely make the present 
a text for a brief description of a steam thrash- 
er invented in France, and about a hundred 
of which are said to be already in use in the 
western part uf that country. Its principal 
novelty is the idea of placing the boiler, en- 
gine, thrasher and all on the same frame, 
whereby case of locomotion is greatly in- 
creased. They are constructed at from 3 to4 
horse-power—price between $700 and $800. 
In the steam-engine the motion of the piston 
rod is communicated by a crank shaft to a 
lying shaft armed with a fiv-wheel; at the 
extremity of the shaft is a driving pulley of 
the same diameter as the fly-wheel. On this 
pulley a broad galvanised gutta-percha belt 
runs, and communicates the motion to a pul- 
ley of small diameter. This pulley on the 
shaft of the drum carries round the drum at 
a speed of 1200 revolutions a minute. In 12 
hours this simple machine can, it is stated by 
the engineer, thrash from 600 to 800 bushels 
of wheat, the quantity depending on the 
length of the straw and the yield of the grain. 
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Dysentery in Animals. 





We are not aware that /annin, in its modern pre- 
paration for the use of physicians, has ever been used 
for curing diarrheea and dysentery in domestic animals. 
We are inclined to think that with proper use, it may 
prove one of the best of medicines, and we would sug- 
gest its use to those having charge of sick anirmals. 
We are induced to do so at the present moment through 


a statement we have just received from a gentleman 
possessing much medical skill in the common sense as 
well as scientific department of the art, of several 
eases where diseases of this character in the human 
system, were promptly cured by the use of oak decoe- 
tion, when other remedies had little or no effect. He 
made simply a decoction of the inner bark of the white 
oak, about as strong as common coffee, and gave three 
swallows, once in three hours, a little buttermilk in 
the mouth instantly removing the unpleasant flavor. 
He thinks it has not merely an astringent but a chemical 
effect, as it instantly destroys all unpleasant odor 
We have little doubt that a proper quantity of drug- 
gists’ tannin, which is found so efiicient in haman be- 
ings, would be eminently useful with cows, horses, &c.; 
or the decoction, above described, administered in the 
usual way by means of a junk bottle, a pint or more 
being given at a time, would doubtless produce an ex- 
cellent result. There is a possibility that the decoc- 
tion from the fresh bark may possess some additional 
virtues, not retained hy the prepared tannin. , We 
offer the suggestion, and not improbably some of our 
readers may have already given the remedy a full trial. 





Hammon’s Hand Seed Planter. 





Mr. Heman B. Hammon of Pristolville, Trumbull 
Co., Ohio, has invented and patented a new hand seed 
planter, which is figured and fully described in the 
Scientific American, which, so far as we can judge 
from the figure and description, promises to be a val- 
uable implemennt. That paper says: 

This planter is extremely simple in all its parts, du- 
rable, and not liable to get out of order. It is adap- 
ted to the planting of corn, cotton seed, pumpkin seed, 
either mixed or not with corn, and to all other kinds 
of seeds that require to be deposited in hills. The 
construction of the machine is such that it cannot clog 
up, no matter what kind of seed is to be planted. It 
works equally well whether the ground be dry or moist. 
We regurd it as an excellent improvement. For fur- 
ther information address the inventor as above. 
oe 


Great Hay Crop. 


A letter published in the Worcester Palladium, from 
Grenfield, Mass., says: 

‘“A very considerable portion of the land in this 
town is of very excellent quality for agricultural pur- 
poses; and for the production of grass some of it ex- 
cels any that I have ever seen or heard of. One gen- 
tleman, Henry W. Clapp, Esq., gathered forty-nine 
tons of good hay from seven acres of ground in one 
season. It was cut in two crops, averaging four tons 
to the acre at the first crop, and three tons to the acre 
at the second crop.” 
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Improvement in Breeding Turkeys. 





Messrs. Epitors—For the few past years very 
much has been written and published in regard to the 
various hreeds of dungbill fowl, while scarcely any- 


thing hasbeen said of the Turkey; and although he 
starids at the head of the list on the table, the majori- 
ty of your readers are doubtless unaware that he is 
susceptible of any improvement in regard to size and 
docility. Four years since it would have been a diffi- 
eult thing in this vicinity, to have procured a full 
grown cock turkey that would have exceeded eighteen 
pounds dressed weight, or a hen turkey that would 
dress more than ten pounds. Since then, I have, at 
considerable expense and trouble, so improved the tur- 
keys in this vicinity, that I can now readily find many 
young ones that at this season will dress quite as heavy 
as our begt old ones used to, when full grown, while 
our best full grown toms range from 25 to 30 lbs. dress- 
ed weight, and hens from 15 to 18 lbs., dressed. I 
have a pair, that when fat have weighed 52 lbs., live 
weight; and I have young toms that were hatched in 
June last, that now, Dec. 10th, weigh 22 lbs., alive, 
and hens hatched at the same time that weigh 17 lbs., 
live weight. I once raised a hen turkey which at nine 
months old weighed 21 lbs., alive. The difference be- 
tween the live and dressed weight, may be obtained 
by subtracting three pounds from a tom, or two pounds 
from the hen. The result of a single cross on our old 
fashioned smail breed, has scarcely failed to add four 
or five pounds to their average weight at this scason of 
the year, on those hatched in May or June. 

They not only weigh more, but are much more quiet 
and gentle, less inclined to quarrel among ems. wy 
and being longer in maturing, it pays much better to 
keep them late (in Jan and Feb., when the prices are 
generally higher,) than it does the small kind. They 
are not perhaps a distinct variety, but have obtai ied 
their great weight by a continuous and judicious cross- 
ing from the largest and best. They are equally com- 
pact and snug made as the small kind. The only pe- 
culiarities they possess, that I can perceive, is, the 
hens, however old, scarce ever have a beard, and they 
are inclined to elevate their tails more as they walk, 
as though they were afraid of getting them drabbled 
and dirty. E. Anum. Pomfret, Conn. 





Fruit-Grower’s Association of Western New-York. 


. The Fruit-Grower’s Association of Western New- 
York met, according to adjournment, in the Court- 
House at Rochester, on Jon. 7th, at 11 4.M. The 
President not being present, A. Stone ci Hinmanville, 
was appoirted pro. tem. 


The election of officers being in order, the following 
persons vere elected to serve the society for the com- 
ing year: 

President—Joun J. Thomas of Union Springs. 

Vice-Presidents—H. P. Norton, Brockport; Asa 
Rowe, Sweden, and E. C. Frost, Catharine. 

Secretaries—J. B. Eaton, Buffalo, and H. E. Hook- 
er, Rochester. 

Treasurer—W. P. Townsend, Lockport. 

Executive Committee—P. Barry, Rochester; T. C. 
Maxwell, Geneva; H. E. Dickerson, Lyons; W. B. 
Smit., Syracuse, and P. R. Freoff, Auburn. 


P. Barry, from the committee to prepare business 
for the Assoc‘ation, made the following report, which 
was adopted : 

1. Small Fruits—which of them can be grown on an 
extensive scale profitably ? 

2. Shelter of Orchards and Truit Gardens—Is it 
important, and if so, what trees, plants, and shrubs, 
are most suitable, and what form of plantation ? 

3. Hardy trapes—Can their culture, in the open 
air, be made proftable ? 

4. I. it better to top graft old apple trees, or to plant 
new ones ? 

5. Is it a good practice to renew peach trees by head- 
ing them down ? 

6. Winter Pears—Can they be grown profitably ? 

The number of members in attendanve was large, 
and much interest manifested. The exhibition of 
fruits—principally apples and pears—was large—much 
larger thanexpected. The following persons exhibited 
fruits, mostly fine specimens: Ellwanger & Barry of 
Rochester, 22 kinds of pears—A. Covey of Penfield, 21 
kinds of apples—J. B. Johnson, Naples, 18 kinds of 
apples—R. H. Brown, Greece, 20 kinds of apples—J. 
Nelson, Brighton, 3 kinds of apples and 1 of grapes— 
L. Barber, Bloomfield, a fine seedling apple, called the 
“* Golden Gloss””—J. Park, Rochester, 16 kinds apples. 
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Winter Management of Fruit Trees. 





Those who have newly transplanted orchards and 
fruit gardens, should remember that winter affords op- 
portunities for rendering them important assistance in 
growth. Where the soil is not rich enough at the time 
the trees are set out, it may be made so afterwards. 
The best time is to apply manure ¢o the surface in the 
fall; and after undergoing a thorough washing into 
the soil by the fall, winter, and spring rains, it is to be 
spaded or plowed in before the heat of summer. If 


there is any reason to apprehend injury from mice, the 
manure used for this purpose should be either well-rot- 
ted or free from straw or coarse fibres, which might af- 
ford a harbor for these depredators. Tf no application 
has been made in autumn, it is still not too Jate, as the 
late winter and spring rains will do essential service. 
We have found it advantageous to add to the manure 
about one tenth to one twentieth of wood ashes. The 
spent ashes from the common domestic leach, is still 
quite strong and valuable for this purpose. 

Washing the bark of young trees, which is infested 
with moss, scales, or eggs of insects, with a solution of 
sal soda of the shops, gives the bark a fine, clean, 
healthy appearance. Any mild day of winter is a good 
time for the work. 

All fruit raisers will remember for a long time the 
heavy losses experienced last winter from mice. The 
sharp frost of the past month, together with the small 
amount of snow in most localities, has served to check 
them: and we hope not to hear from them soon. Bank- 
ing up around the stems, as we have heretofore des-, 
eribed, has always proved a most efficient remedy in 
all ordinary instances; but if this has not been atten- 
ded to before the freezing up of the ground, it will be an 
important precaution to tread the snow about the trees 
a few inches on each side, whenever there is a fresh 
fall of snow or fresh drifts. 

Owners of young orchards, who wish to avoid thick, 
badly shaped, or distorted tops to their trees, should 
remembor the old rule, “ Just as the twig is bent, the 
tree’s inclined.” A crooked shoot now, will make a 
crooked bough when the tree becomes large; small 
cross shoots will be large cross branches; an uneven 
head at the start, will make a lop-sided fully grown 
tree. By forming the head when young, every thing 
may be done with asingle cut of the knife, that in 
future years would require hard labor with the saw, 
and leave large wounds besides. Mild days of winter 
afford good opportunities for pruning and shaping young 
trees. 

We intend on a future oceasion, to give more parti- 
cular directions for pruning, with illustrations. 


—_ 
soos 


Management of Farm-Yard Manure. 








Messrs. Epitors—I notice that some of your cor- 
respondents, as well as the correspondents of other ag- 
ricultural papers, are out against the heaping of ma- 
nure from cattle and sheep yards. Now, I am satis- 
fied these writers do not make manure, or else they 
are those who make all the fodder they raise, straw 
and all, pass through the stomachs of their stock, and 
the stock wade through and lay in mire in soft weath- 


er, with nothing to absorb the liquids, and on frozen 
lumps of manure in hard weather, by which means the 
stock come out in spring so poor that after three months 
good pasture they are not as good as they were the 
previous fall. I think such keeping will not pay. It 
would be absurd to heap such manure, as it is fine 
enough for all purposes at any time. 

I would like to see these men take out the manure 
from such yards as mine, spread it, and attempt to 
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Srom many a blunder free them.” 
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plow it under. I generally tread under the feet of 
cattle and sheep by far the greater part of from fifty 
to seventy acres of wheat straw, besides part oat straw ; 
and if that manure don’t require heaping and rotting 
before it is spread on the land, then I have been living 
in ignorance of the best part of farming all my life. 
I have now 530 sheep and 15 cattle in my yards, and 
spreading straw daily. Any man of common sense 
might know that it must be rotted after summer comes, 
as it won’t rot in our winters. That some of those who 
write against heaping manure, know nothing of the 
practice I have no doubt; for instance, your old cor- 
respondent S. W., of Waterloo, writes to the Genesee 
Farmer, that my plan of heaping manure may answer 
very well inthe New England States, where they make 
compost of swamp muck. Now I don’t know that S. 
W. ever cultivated an acre of ground in his life. He 
has resided in the village of Waterloo for the last 40 
years, and I am told that during all that time he has 
cultivated his garden only. I suppose it never occur- 
red to S. W., that I, and others who make wheat our 
principal crop, tread down more straw with stock than 
is done in a whole county in the New-England States. 
If men would only practice before they write, it ‘‘ would 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 
Near Geneva, Dec. 24, 1856. 


°°? 





Deep. and Shallow Plowing. 





bo various are the opinions on this subject, as express- 
ed in the manuals of culture, and the weekly publica- 
tions, that positive authority can be found for either— 
leaving the anxious inquirer for truth in the condition 
of “the ass in the fable, standing between two stacks of 
hay.” So far as my own observation has extended, I 
have never known any injury to accrue from sinking the 
plow to a generous depth—provided a corresponding ap- 
plication of fertilizing material was made to the land at 
the same time—-but on the contrary, I have often known 
the labor applied to land almost entirely sacrificed, for 
the want of proper attention to depth in plowing. 


There is scarcely any plant cultivated, the roots and 
fibres of which will not sink to the depth of 12 inches 
or more, if the soil is in condition to admit of such 
penetration. Take for instance Indian corn, a plant 
more extensively grown than any other—what depth 
should the land be stirred for the most advamtageous 
growth of this crop? Should it be siz or twelve inch- 
es? I say twelve inches—and whosoever attempts to 
operate less than this, “takes in at the spicket to let 
out at the bung.” I know that there are those who say 
that their lands will not admit of being plowed so deep, 
and that they have raised as fine crops as any of their 
neighbors, and have never suffered a plow to sink on 
their fields to a greater depth than siz inches—and that 
they would not thank a man to plow deeper than this. I 
have heard this said by gentlemen who stood high in 
the world, whose opinions were referred to as authority 
wherever they were known, chiefly because of the au- 
thoritative manner in which they were uttered. The 
truth is, the time is gone by when any man’s ipse dirit 
is to be taken for law in the culture of the land or in 
relation to the rights of man. Facts, established by 
repeated experiments, in accordance with scientific de- 
monstration, can only be relied on in the management 
of the farm, or in the government of the State. W. 
Mass. Jan. 1, 1857. 

doses dla 


Potrators.—The potatoes sent me from Albany, have 
all done well but the White Mercer, which nearly all 
rotted. The Strawberry and Chase potatoes are excel- 


lent. The English Kidney we think is much the same 
as the Kidney we have cultivated for a longtime. W. 
Dennis. Bucks Co., Pa. 
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A Winter Enterprise. 





There is nuthing in which farmers generally exercise 
closer calculation than in ascertaining the market prices 
for their produce. A difference of a cent or two on the 
bushel is closely watched, and he who happens to sell 
at the very summit of ruling prices, is looked upon as 
especially lucky, even if the difference is only one per 
cent. from the amount obtained by his neighbors. 

We here allude to the ordinary cash markets. 


But there is another market to which farmers carry 
a large portion of their grain, where their usual acute- 
ness of observation in watching the best opportunity, 
appears to pave entirely forsaken them. In many in- 
stances they do not know within fifty per cent. what 
they really have obtained. Weallude now to the mar- 
ket obtained through the agency of growing and fat- 
tening animals, which consume the crops, and in this 
way perform the office of middle-men, between the far- 
mer on one hand, and the pork and beef buyer on the 
other. He who sells a hundred bushels of corn, knows 
to a fraction how inuch he gets for it; but for the hun- 
dred bushels fed to cattle, sheep, or swine,—all is dim 
conjecture. We have positively known some men, who 
have fed out grain to their animals by hundreds of 
bushels yearly and for many seasons in succession, who 
at last discovered by a careful trial, that the manage- 
ment they had adopted, only brought them one-half or 
two-thirds the price they might have had, if they had 
sold their crops directly in market. 

Why are farmers so precise and attentive to prices by 
one mode of marketing, and so careless in the other ? 
Simply, we suppose, because some little trouble or labor 
is required to ascertain what they get in one instance, 
which is not needed in the other. 

Now we propose that all those who feel any degree 
of interest in the question whether they are to make or 
sink a hundred dollars yearly, in the way we have just 
pointed out, should make it a winter’s task to deter- 
mine the question with some degree of accuracy, and 
discard guess-work in future 

Nothing can be done without a weighing machine— 
either such a one as is used for weighing loads of hay, 
which is best,—or a large Fairbanks’ scale, with a plat- 
form attached, so that an animal may be driven on it 
and weighed with little trouble. The first thing, then, 
is to ascertain the weight of all animals, and note the 
number of pounds. The food given them should be all 
accurately measured, and the various approved modes 
of preparing it adopted. Winter affords the best time 
to obtain information as to the best modes of feeding 
practiced by the best farmers; and a thorough and ac- 
curate trial may be now made. Although the process 
of fattening is most extensively carried on during au- 
tumn, yet that busy season does not admit of experi- 
menting in full; unless some previous preparation has 
been made for it in the way we have designated; and 
there are enough ways of trying experiments in feed- 
ing store animals and winter beef, to occupy attention 
for the first winter. We are sure that no labor will ul- 
timately afford a more profitable result. 


It is hardly necessary for us to point out minutely 
the mode of conducting these experiments, but we 
would merely suggest ina general way, determining 
the relative value of hay and grain for producing flesh, 
the two variously combined, of hay and straw chopped 
fine as compared with unchopped ; of ground, and cook- 
ed grain, with uncooked; the comparative effects of 
different grains and roots as food; the influence of shel- 
ter, cleanliness, and many other causes which will sug- 
gest themselves to the intelligent farmer. 


so 
i ad 





Goop Pie.—Mr. JAxrs, Superintendent of the Or- 
phan Asylum in this city, last week slaughtered a 19 
montha old pig, which weighed when dressed, 528 lbs. 
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Turnip Culture. 





The Patent Office Report (1855,) contains the state- 
ments of several cultivators of the P. 0. imported tur- 
nip seeds. Twenty-six named varieties were grown by 
each of four of the experimentexs, and a less number 
by two others. 


Mr. J. T. AnpREW of West-Cornwall, Ct. grew 
Ashcroft’s Swede and Lincolnthire Red Globe—“ seed 
sown in drills, 18 inches apart—8 inches from plant to 
plant. The tops of the Lincolnshire Red were very 
large, extending from the opposite extremities of the 
leaves four feet.” 

Cnartes A. Nason of Hampton Falls, N. H., grew 
26 varieties—sown in drills, 18 inches apart, plants 
thinned out from 5 to 8 inches. 

The other experimenters did not state the distance 
of the drills or plants. 

Having grown several of the same varieties, I am 
gratified to find they agree with me in highly commend- 
ing Ashcroft’s Swede and River’s Stubble Swede tur- 
nips. For the table, I know of none better, and hope 
they may soon come into general cultivation. But I 
think Messrs. Andrew and Nason planted quite too 
thick to obtain either the largest crops or bulbs. In 
the Co. Gent. of Dec. 13, 1855, I gave some account of 
my growing several varieties of turnips—the drills 27 
inches apart. Lincolnshire Red Globe, and two other 
similar varieties grew immense leaves. These plants 
were thinned to the distance of about two feet in the 
drills. With such tops, I thought two feet near enough. 
The turnip: were very large and regular shaped, which 
I think would not have been the case had the drills 
been only 18 inches distant, und the plants from 5 to 


| 8 inches, with tops 4 feet across. The Swedes were 


thinned out from 12 to 18 inches, and they were as 
nigh perfection as a turnip can well be. 

I sowed a number of drills of Rape seed. They came 
up as thick as * spotters.”” I kept thinning till I got 
them about two feet each way, and was satisfied that 
was near enough. The past season again raised the 
Rape plant; negleted to thin them out in season, and 
instead of growing large, bushy plants, they ran up 
tull, and but few leaves, compared with those plants 
having a wide birth, so that what I gained in number 
was more than cancelled in loss of weight. Sun, light, 
air, and room, are necessary to grow the turnip tribe 
of plants in the greatest perfection. From 27 to 30 
inches between the drills is the rule in England, for 
Swedes and most other turnips. Carrots, parsnips, 
onions, &c., will do well in 18 inch drills. L. B. 

a 


Agricultural Exhibitions. 








Hon. W. C. Watson—a delegate from our State Ag. 
Society to the Vermont State Fair—in his report, after 
speaking in the highest terms of the exhibition of hor- 
ses, Sys: 


While the friends of progress in our husbandry must 
rejoice at these evidences of advancement towards per- 


| fection in this noble animal, it may well be doubted 


whether the great prominence given to the horse at our 
Fairs, which each year becomes more apparent, is not 
calculated to exert a depressing effect upon the exhi- 
bition of stock in other departments. The fascination 
of the ring absorbs the attention of the spectators, 
and overwhelms every other interest The choicest 
show of cattle and sheep enlists little consideration, 
and our Fairs, under the influence of these circumstan- 
ces, are in danger of degenerating into scenes of mere 
horse racing and trotting matches. The tendency of 
these facts must be to alienate from our societies the 
sympathies and co-operation of those who are adverse 
to such exhibitions. We were gratified by the absence 
of all female eguitation. 
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Eoonomical Modes of Feeding Horses. 





Messrs. Ep1rors—The usual mode of feeding horses 
during the winter months, which consists in giving them 
about as much hay as they will eat up clean, together 
with an allowance of grain, is a pretty expensive one. 
In seasons when there is an average or abundant crop 
of hay and grain, with the prices also about an ave- 
rage, few farmers, probably, ever make a calculation 
of the cost of keeping their horses in the usual way, 


or resort to any more economical mode for the sake of |. 


having a larger quantity of hay and grain tosell. But 
when the hay and the oat or corn crop fall below the 
average, and there is, of course, an insufficient supply 
of these urticles for the general demand, and conse- 
quent high prices, then farmers, ae well as those who 
keep horses in cities, are apt to have their thoughts 
employed at times upon the subject of what it costs to 
feed a horse during winter in the weual way, and to 
devise and adopt some mode by which the expensive- 
ness of the usual one may be somewhat reduced. 


The general impression seems to be, that when fod- 
dering is kept up for six months—say from the middle 
of November to the middle of May—that it requires, 
according to the usual way of feeding out hay, nearly 
three tons for a horse, and about two tons for a cow or 
ox. At $10, $15, or $20, or any intermediate price, 
it may very readily be seen that feeding out hay, in 
the common way, is a very expensive mode of winter- 
ing horses and other stock, without taking into account 
the value of the grain which is usually given to horses 
in addition to the hay. The importance of devising 
and adopting some more economical mode of feeding 
horses and other stock is also readily apparent. 

Among the methods most readily suggested or most 
generally known is that of cutting up oats in the bun- 
dle, by means of a common cutting box. When cut 
into inch or half-inch lengths, it is said that a horse 
will eat up all the straw quite clean, and that when 
the bundles are of a goodly size and yield at the rate 
of a bushel or a bushel and a half to a dozen, a horse 
not working hard will require but little hay in addi- 
tion to the chopped straw and grain thus supplied. 

Another method spoken of very favorably as being 
at once very excellent and very economical, is reported 
by a neighbor from Pennsylvania, who says that one 
farmer with whom he lived when a young man, fre- 
quently cultivated a mixed crop of barley, oats and 
peas, for feed for his horses. The seed sown consisted 
of a mixture of two bushels of barley and two of oats, 
to one bush. of peas, and the crop is said to have heen 
a very heavy one, when the soil was rich and the sum- 
mer not excessively dry. As the crop was cut when 
when the barley was about ripe, or some days before 
the oats had attained to maturity, the oat straw must 
have had more nutritive matter as well us a better 
relish. It is also said that horses eat this readily when 
chopped up, and did well on it as their principal food. 
How the awns of the barley were got rid of, or pre- 
vented from doing mischicf, our neighbor cannot in- 
form us. 

As corn, at usual prices, supplies more nourishment 
than any other article usually employed in feeding 
horses, it furnishes the essentials of an economical 
mode of wintering horses and other stock, so far as 
mere nutriment is concerned. At one cent a pound 
corn would cost only $20 a ton, and furnish twiee the 
amount of nutritive matter which hay or ordinary 
samples of bran would do. But neither corn nor oats 
can be fed exclusively, though furnishing all the re- 
quired nutritive matter, as a certain amount of bulk 
is as essential as nufriment. To obtain this, straw of 
any kind, with carrots or other roots may be used. To 
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make straw palatable, it should be chopped up fine, 
and mixed with a little chopped hay, or zell coated 
with meal of corn, or corn and oats mixed, so that the 
meal and straw cannot be separated. If a horse re- 
quires about 30 Ibs. of hay per day, to supply the re- 
yeaa amount of bulk and nutriment, it is easy to 

etermine what amount he must have of straw, carrots, 
ruta bagas, or other bulky matter to obtain the requi- 
site bulk, as the nutriment of that amount of hay may 
be supplied by about 8 lbs. of meal, with the addition 
of thut contained in about 30 lbs of straw, or straw 
with carrots, which is usually estimated at one-third 
to one-fourth of that contained in hay. Of straw and 
roots together, or of straw alone, there need not be 
more, certainly, than from 25 to 30 pounds. 

As this mode of feeding is sufficiently economical to 
allow of a little extra labor in preparing the food, we 
may mention a method of management which we have 
tried, with apparently good results. Taking the quan- 
tity of meal which we intended for a span of horses for 
the next day, or about 15 Ibs., we put it into a large 
pail or tub, and poured upon a sufficient quantity of 
boiling water to cover it when stirred and settled. This 
was done the evening previous. Into this we stirred 
about two ounces of salt. This scalded meal being 
thinned sufficiently, next day was poured upon straw, 
cut very fine, and adhered better than when unscald- 
ed, so as to make the horses eat the straw clean. 

For the sake of variety, which horses as well as oth- 
er animals crave, we would cut up corn-stalks, coarse 
hay, or whatever other fodder might be about, occa- 
sionally ; and when horses wore much used, we would 
use a mixture of the meals of outs, beans or peas, with 
that of corn. 

In some London stables we find that racks are never 
used, all the hay being cut up and mixed with straw. 
Of such a mixture, one-fourth to one-eighth being 
straw, 18 lbs. are given to each horse per day, with 14 
lbs. of bruised oats, and 1 lb. of bruised beans. This 
is sufficient for a horse constantly worked. 

We have notes of other modes of saving hay and 
expense, which we reserve to a future occasion, or un- 
til we hear from some of our brethern on this subject. 
A Constant READER. 
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Crops, Prices, &c., in Iowa. 


Eps. Co. Gent.—To day it rains, as it has rained, 
or snowed or blowed, bitter and cold, about twice a 
week for the last two months. The season past, taken 
altogether, has been the most unpropitious one I hare 
ever experienced during four years residence in Iowa. 


What with sudden and severe extremes of wet and 
drouth, early frosts, and other untimely circumstances, 
no crop has been an average one, while some have been 
almost total failures. Owing to early drouth and de- 
fective seed a very ‘poor stand”’ of corn was got, and 
the early frosts of fall completely ruined all the re- 
planted, so that in many instances on the upland prai- 
ries it was a total failure, and every where light. I 
think the crop must have been light generally—the de- 
ficiency in the hog crop being pretty good evidence. 

Hogs are generally light, and as the packing season 
advances prices improve. Oats were very light, and 
hay also—potatoes very scarce—wheat light. 

You can judge something of the state of things here 
by the prices in town. Corn is selling by the load at 
55c. a bushel—oats 40c. or more—potatoes $1.50, eab- 
bage 25c. a head, and imported from St. Louis. Onions 
$1.50, and none to be had at that. Cranberries 20c. a 
quart—dried apples and peaches 10c. a pound. Green 
apples, inferior, $3.50 a bbl. Milk 10 cents a quart— 
butter, good, 35c. a pound, inferior 25e. Cheese 15 to 
20c. Hay, $25 for timothy, and 10 to 12 for prairie, 
per ton. Wood $5 to $8 a cord, and coal about 40c. a 
bushel. 

From this you can guess what the creature comforts 
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of the good people here amcunt to. The benevolent 
soul may ask what will become of the poor. Echo and 
the “well to do” may answer what? 

It may seem strange to eastern people that such pri- 
ces should prevail in the heart of the richest body of 
land in the world, but it is nevertheless true. Good 
living is harder to be got, and costs more at the west 
than in the east. And this state of things must last 
for a long time, for there is such a constant stream of 
emigration, and so large a proportion of vur population 
is changing, or ready for a change when a good time 
comes, that but few will undertake any thing involving 
many years time and much labor. We have a city of 
12,000 inhabitants and rapidly growing, yet there is 
not a single market gardener of any consequence, and 
not a fruit establishment of any kind. We have two 
small nurseries, but no fruit orchards of any conse- 
quence. It seems to me that a better opening for a re- 
gular fruit business does not exist. The growth of our 
western cities is far ahead of the improvements about 
them. Hawk-Ere. Keokuk, lowa, Dec. 29, 1856. 


—————_0-6-o——_—_—"_—_—"_ 
Repulsion of Mice from Potato Fields. 





Messrs. Epirors—I have shared with the commu- 
nity in the troubles occasioned by mice the past year. 
Last spring I rented a plot of ground of a neighbor for 
the culture of potatoes. It was the central portion of 
an old meadow, where the mice had destroyed much 
grass the preceding winter. It was inverted by the plow 
in the early part of May, and planted immediately. I 
soon found a few of my potatoes failing to come up. On 
examination I found the tubers destroyed by mice. 
Others came up and grew very slowly, and with a slen- 
der growth. Here too, I found the tubers eaten off be- 


low the sprout, thus depriving it of the support of the tu- 
bers while as yet it was imperfectly rooted. Early in Au- 
gust I also found the mice and rats too, attacking the 
young potatoes in the hill. 

My ground having been plowed too shallow early in 
the spring, when I was absent, I judged it best not to 
disturb the sod in the culture of my crop, especially as 
the hills were all put in much below the sod, with the 
aid of a grub hoe. Thus the rats and mice had the 
better chance to work out channels between the fur- 
rows. 

The field contained a little more than one acre, and 
was occupied as an experimental one, in the culture of 
new seedlings, of which [ had some two hundred and 
seventy varieties, originated in 1849, 50, °52 and °53, 
besides numerous imported and common sorts. 

It seemed very necessary, therefore, to do something 
to save my crop. The following plan was both cheap 
and effectual, since I did not lose more than one bushel 
of potatoes from the ravages of these vermin in the 
whole field. 

I made a mixture, arsenic and horse-feed, (corn and 
oats ground together,) using in the proportion of one 
ounce of the former to two quarts of the latter. I mixed 
them in a pail, working them thoroughly together in a 
dry state. Then I added a little water to make the 
arsenic stick, and to prevent the whole from being 
blown away by the wind. 

Taking the pail on my arm, 1 went through the 
whole field row by row, searching out every hole, into 
which, when found, I put, with an old iron spoon, a 
spoonful of this mixture. Soon I found an oceasional 
dead mouse, and also noticed that the holes grew old as 
though no longer used. The first application was made 
August llth. The application was repeated August 
22d because I found fresh holes, made probably by a 
new colony of intruders from the surrounding meadows, 
and a field of spring wheat a few rods off, which they 
greatly hurt when just ripening. Sept. 18th I made a 
third application. First and last I used about eight 
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ounces of arsenic, costing about fifty cents, and ono- 
half bushel of horse feed, worth as much more. 

This field being far removed from human habitations, 
no domestic animal was exposed by this free use of ar- 
senic. On digging the crop, such heaps of poisoned 
meal as remained, were carefully scattered or covered 
up, previvusly to the admission of cattle into the sur- 
rounding field of pasture. C. E. Goopricu. Utica, 
Dec. 9, 1856. 
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Profits of Root Crops. 





Messrs. Eps.—Having raised some root crops, I will 
give you the results and also the manner of cultiva- 
tion. I got the ground ready June Ist, by plowing 
twice, and putting on 20 loads short manure to the 
acre, and five barrels hen manure—used one of Eme- 
ry’s seed drills in sowing. After harvesting the results 
are as follows: 

One-eighth of an acre mangel wurtzels, 125 bushels, - $31.25 


Expense 2 days team, ..... .-.4 ..02'5-s- sees eens 3.00 

RR wre pier sepreron nee mee es 1.00 

ee ne om aeons mee 5.00 

1 barrel: hén wisps, ..3.). << 2-5 oss~ scowedeseces 1,00 

2 days hoeing and weeding, 75c.,.-........-...- 1.50 

2 days harvesting and dressing, 75c.,.....-..... 1.50 
—$13.00 





One-eighth of :n acre purple-top turnips,—111 bush- 
CU SE TEO.. DOP WINE ii ane non tnseconnd+anacehoeneee 
Labor and seed as above, less 2 days, 75c. per day,-. 11.50 








ntinetiys o58. a occ td Nec Met cadwedd $16.25 

Half acre carrots,—410 bushels at 3lc., ............$127.10 
Mxponsds and lave, one <9 0609 -40- on selene osesnenp 33.00 
$94.10 


Deducting expenses it gives me a balance of $128.60, 
which is a fair profit on three-fourths of an acre. 

Last June I sowed half a pound of yellow Aberdeen 
turnip seed. It came up as well as the purple-top, 
looked well for some time, but in August they began 
to get yellow on the tops and died off, and when I hur- 
vested them I did not get two bushels good turnips on 
the whole. 

Can you or any of your subscribers tell me wherein 
I failed, and how to apply the remedy? The ground 
was prepared the same as the other routs. J. WAL- 
LACE. /iclory, N Y. 
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To Cure Dried Beef and Hams—Sausages. 





Messrs. Epitors—Last year, after using up our 
dried beef we bought some, and found it so much infe- 
rior that we desired that all might know how to make 
good dried beef or hams. For this purpose I send you 
our 

RECEIPT FOR BEEF OR HAMS. 


To 36 lbs. meat—1 pound salt—1} table-spoonfuls 
saltpetre—one-third rubbed on once a day for three or 
four days, and they are ready for drying or smoking. 


RECEIPT FOR SAUSAGES. 

To 36 lbs. meat—9 or 12 ozs. salt—1l} ozs pepper 
—1} table-spoonful saltpetre—3 table-spoonfuls mo- 
lasses—6 handfuls or more of sage. 

I send you the above, hoping some one may get a 
slice of bacon without soaking out all the juice of the 
meat before it is cooked. E. S. Matrsy. Bristol, 
Conn. 





a—- 
oe 


Cure for Foot Evil. 





Sure cure for such “ foot-evil”’ as cattle in this vi- 
cinity are troubled with: 

Fill the diseased part with fine salt—then pour on a 
smal] quantity of spirits of turpentine. From one to 
three applications will usually effect a cure. N.C. 
Day. North Leominster, Mass. 
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‘« Farming on the Prairies.”’ 





With all due respect to “S. W. Surmertanp, near 
Bloomington,” Ill, we must be permitted to enter our 
protest to the inferences drawn from the article he writes 
under the above caption, in the Co. Gent. of 25th Dee. 
last. Such statements, however possible or true, in oc- 
casional instances, are certainly very wide of the mark, 
asarule. New-York we have supposed to be consid- 
erable of a State—agriculturally, as well as commer- 
cial and manufacturing—particularly central and west- 
ern New-York. No part of the United States can show 
an agricultural district of equal extent, where so much 
wealth has been accumulated in so short a time since its 
settlement, nor so dense a population to the square mile 
as in the central tier of counties west of Utica, nor a 
country where the soil holds its fertility better, and 
supplies the farms within it more substantially with 
fuel, fencing, and water, as well as variety in products 
for family consumption. Yet there is not one among 
our New-York farms, with all its wealth of improve- 
ments and conveniences, which can come up to our 
correspondent’s specimen of production on a new prairie 
“ farm of 640 acres, with $10,000 capital.” 


Let us look at this subject carefully, and in detail. 
From what we know of the wild prairie lands about 
Bloomington and elsewhere in Illinois, they may be 
bought at $5 to $20 an acre, with no wood, or running 
water, or springs, upon them. Whether these lands are 
worth that in reality, may be a matter of opinion ; but 
as in these wild-excitement ‘‘ western’? times they do 
sell for that, on part cash and part credit terms, we 
will let it zo as their value—say an average of $10 per 
acre. Thus, for $6,400 you have a naked farm of 640 
acres. Suppose you pay $1000 down, you owe, of 
course, $5,400, on which you have got to pay principal 
and interest, in time, or lose the whole. Now, to live 
on this farm comfortably, and secure your crops, as 
Mr. Sutherland proposes to enclose it all, there must be 
a house worth at least $1000, and out-buildings, such 
as stables, &c., worth $500 more. Then it must be 
fenced. As all the fencing is to be bought, a dollar a 
rod is the very cheapest it can be built for. Thus, a 
fence all round it will be four miles, or 1280 rods long 
—$1280. But, there must be some small fields, yards, 
&c., to make it possible to occupy it with any sort of 
economy or convenience. Another mile of fence must 
be added, costing $320. To this add gates, &e., &¢e — 
$400 in all will be required, making $1,680 for that 
item. After all this is done, both fuel and water is out 
of sight, only when it rains, or a car load of lumber 
pxsses by, or within the distance of a railroad. How 
much these items will cost, is not told us, but one to 
five hundred dollars may be expended in sinking a good 
well, and the family fuel for one year, 50 cords, or its 
equivalent in coal, will cost at least $250. There are 
about $1,000 in teams, another thousand in implements, 
tools, &c., together with a few cows and pigs for house- 
hold use, no marketable or feeding stock being included. 
Here then is the outlay either in cash expended or 
its equivalent, viz : 

640 acres land at $10 per acre,..............-.-... $6,400 
PTI OE WEE WIIG, on ors cece vcccccccsccccus 1,500 
Fencing do 


NN Ci ctccdeedvcs sons ccoccsescvecsseesceses 250 
Wood lot or its equivalent in annual cash to buy 

WOO, ORY, pissing = du be ok sce specs de ccccccsce 3,000 
Teams, implementa, family stock, &c.,.........-.. 2,000 





SE PE TS 650 cop once ccconcswensens NEE 
Here, then, is the snug little sum of near $15,000 
expended in dead capital before you produce a dollar 
from the farm. Now it is asserted that $9,600 can be 
realized from the first crop of wheat—that is, provided 





every acre is sowed, producing 15 bushels to the acre, 
and it brings a dollar a bushel. Let us ask, what are 
the family to subsist on while this wheat is growing? 
Where is the garden, the corn-patch, the potato-field, 
pasturage for cows, grass for winter forage, &c., &c.? 
Why, this is to be got off of other people’s land adjoin- 
ing you, who don’t cultivate it! But suppose the ad- 
joining owners are as shrewd as yourself, and do occupy 
and cultivate their lands—what then? But we will 
not cypher any further on this item. ‘ When once 
a-going,”’ an Illinois farm is to produce this: 





100 head of Beef Cattle at $36,................. $3.600 
SE RD, snc ca eis con pacnccree pes cose 1,500 
5,000 bushels Wheat at $1, -..-......--......... 5,000 
1000 ©“ Barley at $1,...........2.. 0.6... 1,000 

$11,100 


All with “the labor of 6 men, except in harvesting, and 
threshing-time,” &c., &c. All this looks well, if there 
were to be no debtor side to the account. Let us see 
how this is: All this labor of raising the grain, feeding 
the stock, &c., cannot be done with less than the labor 
of eight men the year round, instead of six, with extra 
work as related. This labor is worth 
$200, at least, per man, @ay......-....-------------- $1,600 
The cattle have got either to be bought for feeding, 

or raised on the farm, which is the same thing, at 

PTE A I, WETICE BD oc wos cose Sec decctocepese 2.500 
So with the hogs at $6 a head, ...........:.......... 900 
We will take off 40 cents a bushel off the wheat and 

barley, as 60 cts. is all its average value at Bloom- 





TINS ww nine whee dike bbce sooo cseSiilsc sice cccscces 2,400 
Interest on $15,000 capital invested in farm at 10 per 
Celt, . --- 22 ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ene 5 
$8,900 


From $11,100 turned off the farm deduct $8,900, and 
you have left the sum of $2,200 as the nett product of 
this 640 acre farm! throwing in the support of the 
family, extras, &c., &e. We may not have got all our 
estimates mathematically correct, but they are a suffi- 
cient approximation to correctness for the purpose. We 
may add, too, that 50 bushels of corn to the acre is a 
full average crop for any farm in Illinois, old or new, 
and so is fifteen of wheat—the whole average is not 
exceeding twelve, and part of that spring wheat, worth 
15 to 20 cents a bushel less than winter wheat. Then, 
as to the little family comforts, luxuries, schools, socie- 
ty, churches, roads, &c., &c., where are they? But as 
these are matters of taste, simply, with many people, 
we will throw them out, and put the question on the 
money results alone. Let our readers judge how su- 
perior Illinois farming is to that of New-York, with our 
lands at double price to theirs, and prices of grain in 
about the same proportion, and meats fifty per cent. ad- 
ditional to theirs, and all the enumerations at what the 
parties choose to estimate them. 

The truth is what we want to get at, and our object 
in thus showing up both sides of the story is that our 
readers may judge dispassionately, and without the 
plausibilities of a rose-colored story to warp their cooler 
judgment. The prairie country of the west’is a broad, 
beautiful, fertile land, inexhaustible, almost, in soil, 
greatly wanting in many of the necessities of every 
day life, yet rapidly opening, by the construction of 
railways, to population, wealth, and solid improvement. 
We glory in its progress. It is the country for the far- 
mer of limited means, and a growing family; for young 
mechanics, and other classes of earnest, hardy, indus- 
trious adventurers. But at present prices for wild lands 
there, with capital in hand, we say that farms with all 
the necessary improvements on them, can be as well or 
better bought in New-York, as west of it— or in Ohio, 
or Michigan, as cheap as in Illinois. Speculation, and 
the last two or three year’s prices of farm products have 
had too much to do with the selling price of prairie 
lands for the farmer who wants to found a permanent 
home for occupation. Loug credits on !and purchascs, 
with ephemeral high prices for farm products, have lured 
many an adventurer with limited capital into invest- 
ments and vbligations far beyond his ability, we fear, 
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to execute. Yet we hope for the best, and wishing all 
possible prosperity to our prairie friends, and a safe de- 
liverance from many of their prospective obligations, 
we would advise the snug farmer already planted on 
his comfortable acres in New-York, and its adjoining 
States, to look well before he parts with a certainty, to 
leap into an uncertainty for a fature home. In 1835 
and 1836, millions of acres of wild lands were monopo- 
lized by speculators in the anticipation that no land 
would be left beyond them for the settler. Now, States 
and territories far beyond these are opened for settle- 
ment, with ten times the area of land, and the insatiate 
maw of land absorption is as eager as ever to clutch it. 
We hope not with like consequences, yet we fear and 
tremble lest in too many cases it may be so. A. 





A Good Method of Storing Potatoes and other Roots. 





One of our “constant readers’’ informs us that he 


is so well convinced of the beneficial consequences of 
a method of storing turnips, potatoes, parsnips, and 
other roots in the cellar, which he was led to adopt 
some years ago from a hint or recommeniation in the 
Cultivator, that he is desirous of again calling atten- 
tion to it, that others may be induced to try it, and 
may be benefitted by it as he has been. He states 
that he keeps several loads of sand or sandy loam in 
his cellar, and when he puts any potatoes or other roots 
in his cellar be packs them in boxes or barrels, and 


sprinkles in a layer of sand upon every layer of 6, 8, 
or 10 inches of the roots. He is not particularly care- 
ful to fill up all the interstices between the individual 
roots, nor to bury or cover completely each layer, but 
he is careful to make a complete covering at the top 
of each barrel or box, to exclude as much as possible 
all light and air. 

Previously to adopting this practice his potatoes 
would lose flavor and quality during the winter, and 
his turnips would become pithy and wilted. Other 
roots would also become deteriorated in quality and 
flavor. Ever since he has adopted this plan he has 
found all his roots in much better condition during win- 
ter and spring. They remain fresh as when first put 
into the cellar; and as the sand has never yet become 
dirty, he uses the same year after year. 

Since adopting this method of storing roots of all 
kinds in his cellar, our informant has found that two 
results follow from it, which it may be of some utility 
to some of our readers to mention. 
incidental results—apart from the main result, which 
is the preservation of the roots in a superior condition 
as to freshness and flavor, or good quality,—is that 
potatoes and other things thus stored are not nearly so 
easily chilled or frozen in very severe cold weather. 
This fact may be of use to those who, like our inform- 
ant, have cellars which no amount of banking can 
make proof against the inroads of very severe cold. 

The second of these incidental results is that pota- 
toes and roots thus stored begin to sprout in the spring 
a little earlier than they would otherwise do. This 
should be romembered and provision of some kind 
made to prevent it. 

When there is a want of leisure or other convenienco 
to store potatoes, &c in boxes, barrels, or small bins, 
this method may still be adopted in a modified form. 
The articles to be preserved may be put into a pile on 
the cellar floor, and sand, sandy loam, or some other 
“clean dirt,” if any such Hibernian article can be 
found, may be sifted or shoveled over them, so as to 
exclude air and light. 

—— -—_ -_—_e-@ @——-  -— —— 

Povttry Boox.—In our recent notice of Mr. Be- 
MENT’S new work on Poultry, we neglected to state as 
we should have done, that an edition has been publish- 
ed with colored plates—price $2.50. 


The first of these | 
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Management of Bees in Houses. 





Messrs. Eprrors—For the benefit of Jaren Case 
of Troy, Pa, and others, I will give my experience in 
the building of Bee Houses. T built a house or room 
about eight years ago in the attic of my dwelling- 
house. The room is six feet square, and six feet high, 
lathed and plastered ; it being under the roof, I made 
a spout about six feet long, to take them outside of the 
house. I made the spout six inches square, where it 


entered the bee house, and tapered it down to one inch 
by six, where it came out side of the house. My rea- 
son fur doing this was, to give the bees a chance to 
pass without being crowded. I filled up one half of 
the room opp: site the door, with slats ahont twenty in- 
ches above the floor, leaving about six inches space be- 
tween each slat, and ten inches between each tier of 
slats. On the topmost tier, I placed two good hives 
about two feet apart, and when the weather got suffi- 
ciently warm for them to commence work, they did 
little else than fight, until there was as many killed as 
had originally belonged to one hive, and what few 
were left went into the other hive, and have since 
worked well, having filled up the space between tho 
wll and the hive, and ahove and below. I cut off the 
side of the old hive, and have taken out all of the old 
comb. I always take out the old and blackened comb, 
and let my bees have the best to live on. They are 
getting very strong, and do not swarm. The advan- 
tage I claim for this situation, is that they are secured 
from the sudden changes of the weather, and when 
elevated above the ground the millers have but a poor 
chance. They need ventilators; I punched holes 
through tin and nailed it to the lath before it was 
plastered. ‘ 

To those who have a large number of hives, and 
wish to raise honey without having the bees swarm, I 
recommend the following plan: Place your hives under 
shelter ina dry situation, in the upper rooms of an 
out-house or dwelling—arrange your hives on a bench 
above the floor—on the top of each hive bore two or 
more large holes, and put a temporary cover over these 
holes that can be easily removed. When the hive is 
sufficiently filled, take the cover off the holes on the 
top of the hive, and place a hive about a size larger 
on the top of the hive and over the holes and let the 
bees work up, and when the topmost hive is sufficiently 
full remove the lower hive and put the upper one in its 
place, and so keep changing the hives alternately, al- 
ways increasing cach hive in proportion to the increaso 
of the bees. The under hive should be removed late 
in the fall or early in the spring, while the weather is 
sufficiently cold to make them torpid. When exposed 
to the air, you can easily remove them from the comb 
in the old hive and drop them in the holes in the top 
of the other hive, where the heat of the bevs will soon 
bring them to life. 

The best shape of a hive to keep bees from swarm- 
ing is, to make them nearly square. They will swarm 
in a long narrow hive of the same dimensions sooner 
than in a square one. Place the benches as near the 
wall as convenient, so that the bees will not waste too 
much of their precious time in traveling. §S.G. CLarK. 
Jamestown, Mercer Co. Pa. 





Goop Crors.—The Lewis Co. Ag. Society, at its late 
meeting awarded premiums on field crops as follows : 

Lewis Stephens, Lowville, for ten acres wheat, yield- 
ing 200 bushels. 

Norman Goudy, Lowville, 2? acres barley—produce 
98 bushels. 

A. H. Lee, Turin, for one acre Indian corn—yield 80 
bushels, and to Abel Foster, Turin, for 714 bushels. 





Corn meal should never be ground very fine, as it in- 
jures the richness of it. 
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Practical Farming—Good Crops. 





Messrs. Epirors—I have been for a number of 
years interested in agricultural pursuits, and during 
that time have devoted a part of my winter evenings to 
agricultural reading. Most of the books and essays 
begin with telling us a long story about what Lord A, 
B, or C, has done in England—or how the Belgians, 
Germans, Swiss, French, Italians or Chinese, conduct 
their farming—in short they have ransacked the whole 


world for material, and overlooked what to us is the 
most impertant—Home. What, to us, is the manner 
of cultivation among other nations? Our soil, and more 
especially our climate, are entirely different. What 
would ensure success in one place would only ensure 
failure in another, with a differing soil and climate— 
even in our own country. How much good ina practi- 
cal sense, would an essay on the sugar cane or rice 
growing, do to a Berkshire farmer? It would only add 
to his fund of information. I contend that all countries 
and all places, have a peculiar method by which the 
most productive powers may be developed. What would 
be good farming in Massachusetts, might not prove so 
in the same latitude in the western states; and to go 
nearer home, what would be profitable to raise on a dry 
gravelly or sandy soil, would not do on a wet or clayey 
one. It is true many crops adapt themselves to the soil 
to which they may be applied, and give a fair remune- 
tion for the manure and labor devoted to them; but 
still if they had been planted on soils more congenial, 
how much greater would have been the increase. 

Almost every farmer has a variety of soils to culti- 
vate, from the dry gravel knolls to the unreclaimed 
peat bog. What to him would be of real utility, is to 
know the crops which are best adapted to each variety 
of situation, and how in the cheapest manner his land 
may be improved; and the best way to come at it is, I 
think, for the farmers to be more willing to communi- 
cate through the various Agricultural Societies and 
Journals, the results of their experience. How many 
of the tens of thousands who visit our cattle shows, ever 
think of putting on paper the result of their own parti- 
cular farming, and handing that report to the secretary 
of the society. Here and there you see an account of 
a great crop of a certain variety of vegetable produce, 
and the essays, one half are written by men who never 
held a plough or swung a scythe. 

Come forward, gentlemen, and tell your own stories. 
You, all of you, possess a fund of knowledge which is to 
you the secret of success. Let us have it, and in giv- 
ing it to others you may receive a return that will be 
of incalculable value to you. 

You need not say you dont understand writing well 
enough. If your own hands are too used to the hoe or 
plow to write easily, you heve daughters, sons or 
— who would be willing to write as you dictate to 
them. 

Now I don’t mean to preach what I don’t practice. 


and to begin, I cart clay to my gravel land, and gravel 
to my peat land, and [ think it is of great benefit, and 
the work is done in winter. 

I plow my clay lands in the fall and lay the furrow 
slice at an angle, and let the frost work at it. 

Gravel lands are plowed in the spring, and the com- 
post (for I use it for every thing,) spread and plowed in, 
deepening the plowing each year. 

My meadow land is drained so that the water is low 
enough to prevent the growth of the old water grasses 
—put a pin in there—(you would seldom hear of a re- 
claimed meadow going back to bull heads and water 
grasses, if they drained it lower)—in the first place. 

My compost for dry lands, is meadow mud, leached 
ashes, and cattle manure—for clay lands, long manure 
and peat—for low iand, night soil, loam, horse manure 
and sand. 
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My lands are from a coarse gravel to a peat meadow; | 
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I can get 400 to 500 bushels onions per acre. Ma- 
nure, 7 cords compost of leached ashes, cattle manure, 
muck, and 20 bushels bone dust, plowed in in the spring. 
Sow as early as possible. Of carrots 20 tons per acre 
—manure the same. Cabbage, 30 tons, or 4000 heads 
of about 15 pounds each—manure, with the addition 
of a little night soil, is the same as for onions. Corn, I 
get 50 bushels per acre—same manure, harrowed and 
plowed under. 

My leached ashes I purchase, and the bone dust 
comes from Boston, and these two have done more than 
any other manure on my light lands. 

Potatoes I plant on the low lands, and when they 
don’t rot, get about 175 bushels per acre. 

Come, brother farmers, here is a rough outline ; per- 
haps I may sometime go more into particulars. If any 
thing is of use to you in it, I am very glad, and in re- 
turn give us all the methods of your own management. 
R. Danvers, Mass. 


We thank our correspondent for the above, and hope 
he will favor our readers with further and more parti- 
cular details of the modes by which he produces such 
crops. While there is perhaps some justice in his re- 
marks on agricultural reading, we are a little afraid he 
forgets that the great principles that must underlie all 
good farming are the same wherever it is practiced. 
Drainage, rotation of crops, manures and a clean and 
well tilled soil are alike essential to it in Europe and 
America—as a general rule,—the exceptions being con- 
fined to new lands and rich river bottoms as yet unde- 
prived of their original and almost exhaustless wealth 
of plant food. Hence a knowledge of the practice of 


good farmers among the “Belgians, Germans or 
French,” is as likely to give a Yankee the clue to suc- 
cessful practice at home, if understandingly used, as if 
the transactions of which it consists had taken place in 
his own immediate neighborhood. We have learned 
much of our best farming from the systems practiced 
in Great Britain, and are constantly learning more. To 
earry off the surplus moisture of the soil, and keep it 
so that the roots of plants shall easily penetrate it, and 
the moisture of the atmosphere be absorbed by it in 
seasons of drought; to economize and most economi- 
cally apply the manures of the farm; to select the best 
soils for particular crops and to cultivate thein in the 
most profitable way, are all subjects on which we can 
yet profitably consult transatlantic experience. 

But it is necessary that the farmer should exercise 
a power of generalization, if we may call it so, by which 
he can separate the details, from the theory, of practice 
elsewhere, whether in another county, another state or 
another continent. He must think and judge for him- 
self as to how far the experience of another man will 
suit his own soil and climate. There is one thing cer- 
tain that we shall never have a Compendium of farm- 
ing for every farm in the country—and so long as this 

is true, so long will it be essential to success to think 
out, every man for himself, at least to some extent, the 
way in which he shall individually apply the great 
rules we have shown to be fundamental in all enlight- 
ened agriculture. 

Meantime, to elucidate these principles and bring 
them to the knowledge of all farmers; to induce them 
by degrees to improve their present modes of practice, 
and to place before them in the strongest light the ad- 
vantages of doing so,—these are just the reasons why, 
with our correspondent, we invite them all to “tell 
their own stories’ in our paper, and for these reasons 
also that we ask their aid in circulating it, and in draw- 
ing from others their ideas and modes. 


a+. 
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Back Vous. or Toe Cririvaton.—The volume of 
Tue Cuttivatoa for 1856, we have now ready, stitched 
' in paper covers, 75 cents and bound in :auslin, $1.00. 
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Agricultural Societies. 

U. 8. Ac. Socrety.—The annual meeting was opened 
at 10 o’clock on the morning of Jan. 14th, Prest. WiL- 
DER in the chair. The attendance was larger than usu- 
al. The President read his annual address, containing 
many practical suggestions, and showing the Society to 
be in a flourishing condition. The election of officers 
took place on the Tsth, when Col. WILDER was re-elect- 
ed President. The list of Vice-Presidents has not come 
to hand. - 

The following is the Executive Committce : Governor 
King of New-York, Gibson Mallory of Kentucky, Dr. 
Elwyn of Pennsylvania, D. J. Browne of the District of 
Columbia, Frederick Smith of New Hampshire, Dr. 
Stevenson of Indiana; Secretary, B. P. Poore of Mas- 
sachusetts; Treasurer, B. B. French. Secretary Guth- 
rie presented an invitation for the Society to hold its 
next exhibition at Louisville, Ky., which was accepted. 
A resolution in favor of purchasing Mount Vernon for 
an Agricultural University was discussed and adopted. 
The merits of the Chinese sugar cane were discussed. 

Resolutions were adopted approving of the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioner of Patents in relation to 
obtaining accurate statistics of the staple productions of 
the United States, and recommending the Governors of 
States and Territories to adopt the plan proposed. 





Conn. STATE Ac. Society.—The annual meeting 
which was held at Hartford, Jan. 7th, was one of unu- 
sual interest, growing out of the discussions on the re- 
port of the Executive Committee, who made several 
important suggestions in relation to the management of 
the Society—the question of a permanent location, of 
the employment of a chemist, of the establishment of 
an agricultural museum and library of American and 
foreign agricultural books, reports, transactions, etc., 
and the recommendation of standard weights for mea- 
sures of grain and rvot crops. The recommendation 
for the appointment of a chemist, we rejoice to see, was 
adopted, and Prof. S. W. Joanson of Yale College, 
nominated for the place. We consider this an impor- 
tant step—one from which we anticipate the best results. 

The treasurer reported the receipts for the past year 
at $15.129.28—the payments $15.796.40—surplus in the 
treasury $4,285.48. 

Officers chosen for this year :— 

President—NatTHanNIkL B. Suitu of Woodbury. 

Vice-Presidents—Chas. H. Pond of Milford; Norman 
Porter of Berlin. 

Directora—Hartford Co.—Dr. H. A. Grant, Enfield ; 
New Haven Co.—B. H. Andrews, Waterbury ; New Lon- 
don Co.—Dr. D. F. Gulliver, Norwich ; Fairfield Ce.—E. 
A. Hough, Bridgeport; Windham Co.—W. H. Putnam, 
Brooklyia ; Litchfield Co.—T. L. Hart, West Cornwall ; 
Middlesex Co.—Fred’k Hall, Middletown ; Tolland Co,— 
R. B. Chamberlain, Coventry. 

Cor. Secretary—Henry A. Dyer of Brooklyn. 

Rec. Secretary—T. 8. Gold, West Cornwall 

Treasurer—F. A. Brown. Hartford. 





Ono State Boarp oF AGRICULTURE.—This Board 
consists of ten members, who hold their places for two 
years, five of whom are elected each year, by a conven- 
tion of deleg tes from the several County Agricultural 
Societies in the State. Atarecent meeting of this 
body, two members of the old Board were re-elected, 
and three new ones, to fill the places of Messrs. Ladd, 
Worthington and Steele, who declined a re-election. 
The members of the Board for this year are as follows: 

ALexaxper Wapp.ge, South Charleston 
Lucian Buttites, Columbus, 

R. W. Muscrave, Sulphur Springs. 

B. Stepan, Cleveland. 

AsEL Krom, Cherry Valley. 

G. W. Banker, Marietta. 

Joun K. Green, Carthage. 

Joan M. Mivurken, Butler county. 

T. S. Wess, Stark county. 

Lotuer Suitn, Logan county. 

This Board has been organised by the election of Mr. 
Wanb e as President; Mr. MILLIKEN, Rec. Secretary; 
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, Mr. Burries, Treasurer, and Joun H. Kuippart, 


Cor. Sec’y, in place of Dr. Sprague who is about to re- 
move to Iowa. Mr. Klippart has been connected with 
the Ohio Farmer for two years past, and will make an 
efficient and valuable officer. 





Vermont State Aco. Soctety.—The annual meet- 
ing of this Society was held at Middlebury on the 8th 
of Jan., when it was reorganized and a new constitu- 
tion adopted in accordance with an act of incorporation 
passed by the State Legislature at its late session. The 
following officers were elected :— 

President—Frepericx Ho.sroox, Bratleboro’. 

Vice-Presidents—Edwin Hammond, Middlebury ; J. W. 
Colburne, Springfield ; Henry 8. Morse, Shelburn ; Henry 
Keyes, Newbury. 

Directors—E. B. Chase, Lyndon; H. H. Baxter, Rut- 
land ; Jacob Scott, Montpelier; Jona. R. Potter, St. Al- 
bans; Nathan Cushing, Woodetock ; David Hill, Brid- 
port ; dohu Gregory, Northfield ; John Jackson, Brandon, 


. and J. W. Vail, Bennington. 


Cor. Secretary—D. C. Linsley, Middlebury. 
Rec. Secretary—Charles Cuminings, Brattleboro’, 
‘Treasurer—Edward Seymour, Vergennes. 





Tue Annus. Meetine of the Albany Co. Agricul- 
tural Society was held at the City Hallon Monday, the 
5th inst. The Treasurer reported cash in hand, $324.32, 
and the following list of officers were elected for 1857 : 

Preside: t—Capt. Jos. Hittox, New-Scotland 

Vice-President—C. W. Goddard. Albany. 

Secretary—A. F. Chatfield, Albany. 

Treasurer— Luther Tucker, Albany. 

Directors—J. McD. Mcintyre and Henry Rassell. 

The meeting passed off with unusual good feeling, 
and it is hoped that the friends of the society will unite 
their efforts to place it at the head of similar organiza- 
tions in this and other States. Before adjourniug, the 
customary vote of thanks was passed to the retiring offi- 
cers, and it was unanimously voted to amend the con- 
stitution, so that the annual meeting shall hereafter 
tike place on the second Wednesday, instead of the 
first Monday, of January. 





Mapison Co. Aa. Sociery. — Annual meeting at 
Morrisville on the 6th of Jan., when the following offi- 
cers were elected : 

President—Jonn R. Cnapman of Sullivan. 

Vice Presidents—J. C. Tillotson of Cazenovia; Gardner 
Morse of Eaton; John Potter of Stockbridge ; Stephen 
Hill of Fenner ; Jonathan Wells of Nelson ; David Maine 
of De Ruyter; Truman Baker of Lebanon; Oliver B. 
Hinckley of Brookfield. 

Secretary—Hiram D. Cloyes of Eaton. 

Treasurer—Lorenzo D. Dana of Eaton. 

Directors— Butler Gilbert of Hamilton; Wm. P. Wells 

of Cazenovia. 

Premiums were awarded on spring wheat to R. S. 
Ransom, for 69 bushels on 2 6-10 acres—on corn to Ed. 
Richardson, 81 bushels 24 lbs. per acre—on potatoes to 
A. L. Brown for 171 bushels on half an acre, and to 
W. P. Wells for 173 bushels on half an acre. A dis- 
cretionary premium was awarded to R.S. Ransom of 
Fenner, for a very fine specimen of Osier Willow rais- 
ed by him in the town of Fenner, and manufactured 
into baskets. 

Lewis Co. Aa. Society.—The annual meeting was 
held at Houseville, Dec. 23, when the following officers 
were elected for 1857 : 

President—Edmund Baldwin. 

Vice Presidents—Joseph House, J.. A. Willard, Jas. H. 
Miller, Geo. Woo!worth, Eli Hough, Abner A, Johnson. 

Cor. &ec’y—Cornelius E. Stephens. 

Rec. &ec’y—Mortimer Smith. 

Treasurer—M. M. Smith. 

Executive Com.—C. C. Riggs, L. 8. Standring, Albert 
Foster, J. C. Collins, Emery Allen. 

Committee on Farmse—Jdas. H. Miller Joseph House, L. 
8. Standring. 

Goop Lucx.—Col. L. G. Morris’ celebrated cow 
“ Duchess 66th,” produced on the 3}st of last month, 
two heifer calves, mostly red, of great promise. They 
were sired by his “‘ Duke of Glo’ster,”’ 13,382. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 





CemMeNT For UNDERDRAINS.—I wish to underdraina 
piece of land on my farm. Allow me to ask you and 
your readers, their opinion of my “theoretical plan.” 
Tile in the west cost immensely, and stone are not al- 
ways to be had. I propose to make a drain of water 
lime after the manner of making water lime pipes to 
carry water, with this difference that the drain would 
be of the horse-shoe pattern, and perforated with holes 
by some sharp pointed tool after it hardens, or at the 
time of laying it be pierced with pieces of pumpkin, 
potato, apple, or anything that will quickly decay and 
leave no “trace behind,” except the holes where they 
“once where.” It appears to me to be simple, cheap, 
and effectual, especially here in the west. Cuas. S. 
Foster. Leavenworth City, Kansas. [If the cement 
tubing can be made cheaply, we see no objection to it. 
We should prefer making clear perforations at once, as 
the decayed matter would not soon work out, and would 
probably stop the passages. | 





TitE-MAKiInG.—Can you or some of your corres- 
pondents, give the manner of making tile—what kind 
of clay (if it requires any particular kind, and the pro- 
portions of sand and clay—and in fact, all the informa- 
tion necessary to enable a green one to go into the 
manufacture ; also, the cost of a good tile machine, and 
where it can be obtained. A Sunscriper. Chester, 
N. Y. (Clay, suitable for the manufacture of brick, 
will also make good tile; the proportions of sand and 
clay must be determined by experiment, as what is 
commonly termed clay, contains always a greater or 
less proportion of sand. Tile machines are manufac- 
tured by Pratr & Brotruers, of Canandaigua, N. Y., 
who will furnish with the machine all necessary direc- 
tions for its use ; we do not know their price. } 





Time to Sow TimotHy SeepD.—What is the result of 
sowing timothy seed in February or March on new 
loose land, chopped and burnt over the previous fall ? 
Will the cost of seed and sowing be compensated with- 
out previous plowing or harrowing when sown upon the 
snow? A. J. B. Lebanon, Ind. [We have sown 
timothy seed early in autumn; late in autumn so that 
it did not fully come up till the next spring; and also 
early in spring; and in all instances it succeeded well. 
It was always well harrowed in. No harm can result, 
we think, from sowing on the snow, if the birds do not 
get the seed; but we should by all means aim to har- 
row or brush it into the ground the moment the snow 
disappears; but it would be better to sow and harrow 
all at the same time early in spring. If the land is 
tolerably free from weeds, it will give a good crop of 
grass the same year, provided plenty of seed is sovn— 
siy double or triple the usual quantity. ] 





Booxs.—I wish to inquire where I may obtain a book 
that treats on the diseases of horses, cattle and swine. 
C.<. Rose Hill, N. Y. [Allen’s Diseases of Domes- 
tic Animals, price 75 cents, and Cole’s American Vete- 
rinarian, price 50 cents, are both good works. Dadd’s 
American Cattle Doctor and Horse Docter, are larger 
works, at $i each. They can ali be had of C. M. Sax- 
ton & Co., er at this office. ] 

Sow1ne ArpLe SeEp.—Please mention the best time 
for planting pear and apple seed, in order to get stock 
for budding and grafting. J. W. W. Gainesville, Ala. 
jSow as early as possible in spring, as the seed sprout 
ut the very commencement of warm weather. We take 
it for granted that the seed, in good condition, were 
mixed with sand in autumn, and properly exposed in 
winter.} 

Curstnuts.—Which kind of chestnut is best to cul- 
tivate for the nut, without regard to shade or ornament, 
how cultivated, and at what age will it commence bear- 
ing? A. B. Anna, Jil. [The Spanish Chestnut is 
much larger than the common, being about the size of 
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a horse-chestnut, and is preferred on this account. It 
does well in the Middle St«tes, but the nuts do not al- 
ways ripen well atthe north. It wants a deep loose 
soil; and to grow fast when young, the svil must be 
kept clean and cultivated. We are not able to say 
what is the average number of years required under 
good culture to bring it into bearing. | 





Coat Tar.—-Please to inform me to hati use coal 
gas tar is, and can be applied to advantage, and oblige 
G.D. Canton, Jil. [Coal tar is the best of all ap- 
plications to wood that is exposed to water or water 
and air alternately. It should be applied warm or 
hot, and the wood should be as dry as practicable, so 
as to absorb the tar into its pores. We have appli- 
ed two good coats to a pine reservoir, exposed to the 
most rapidly decaying influences of air and water, 
which would have destroyed it in a year or two, and 
after a lapse of eight years, the wood appeared perfectly 
sound. Its only objection is its black coler, which 
causes every tool or implement, fence or building to 
which it is applied, to become very hot in the sun. To 
those kept in the shade, this objection would not apply. 
It would doubtless be admirable for boats. Coal tar, 
mixed with fine gravel, has been used for sloping gravel 
walks which would otherwise wash badly, and is a com- 
plete protection. Mixed with sand, it would form a 
cement for constructing tanks, ponds, &c., that would 
be perfectly water tight, and not cutter by freezing. | 





Tue Orange Raspserry.—lI would like to know 
whether Brinkle’s Orange Raspberry will, with ordi- 
nary treatment, produce as certain and as large, and 
otherwise as good a crop of fruit, as the Red Aniwerp. 
I do not care to be troubled with more than one or two 
varieties, and I want those the best, and a plenty of 
them. M.H. Leesburg, Va. [Willour friend Cuas. 
Downina, and any other cultivators on the North River 
or elsewhere, please give us what information they may 
possess on the above point. We have not yet had suffi- 
cient experience to answer the inquiry.) 





Apuittinc Woot Duty Free.—What do you think 
of the proposition to admit wool duty free? Will it 
not strike a death-blow to the large class engaged in 
wool-growing, and benefit only the manufzcturer? Are 
the few hundred manuficturers of more consequence 
than the wool-growers? The Hon. Abbot Lawrence 
said ten years ago, thut the success of the grower 
and manufacturer both, depended on the protection af- 
forded by the tariff. We should like to hear from you 
on the subject. N. H. N. Otisco, N. Y. [That the 
repeal of the duty on wool, will have an injurious effect 
upon the interests of the wool-grower, appears to us 
just as certain as that a reduction in the price of wool— 
the great object of the repeal—will follow. Suppose, 
for instance, that a farmer raises 500 lbs. of wool—that 
he gets 50 cents per 1b. for it now, and but 40 cents 
after the duty is abolished. Any one, with a very small 
knowledge of figures, can easily tell how much the 
wool-grower would lose on his 500 or 1,000 Ibs. | 





OsAGE Orance.—Will Osage Orange leaves poison 
cattle or sheep? I wish to know, as I want to hedge 
in a large spring or drinking place. E. D. [We have 
never heard cf the leaves proving poisonous, and take 
it for granted that they are not so 





Eaas.—Can hen’s eggs be transported three or four 
hundred miles by railway, without destroying their ri- 
tality, or does a little jolting ruin them for hatching ? 
A.B. Anna, Jil. [If properly packed, we think they 
may be thus sent without injury.] 


CrEoLE Fowts.—Inthe American Poulterers’s Com- 
panion, by C. N. Bement, in his description of the 





Creole fowl, he mentions another breed under the name 
of Leghorn fowls, and seems to wish to be understood 
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as if he believed them to be one and the same. By a 
good deal of inquiry of late, it seems that the public 
mind is not satisfied on that point. Now I want to 
know whether they are or are not the same breed. J. 
M.R. Bulternuts. [We have referred to Mr. Bement’s 
new book, and can find no meution of the Leghorn 
fowls. Perhaps some of our correspondents can en- 
lighten J. M. R.} 

CuiNeEseE Sucar Cane Seep.-—In answer to several 
inquiries, we state that this seed can now be obtained 
of Emery Brotnens of this city, procured by them 
from Georgia, and known to bo genuine. They have 
also samples of the syrup made from it. In New-York 
it is for sale by Messrs. J. M. Toorpurn & Co., 15 John 
st., and in Chicago by H. L. Emery & Co. 








Hoes.—Last spring I had a sow which I kept in the 
pen; five or six weeks after having pigs, she got out, 
and ran about on the ground for a couple of hours; the 
next morning she was helpless almost, and for two 
months she appeared to have no use of her hind parts ; 
she would raise up on her fore legs and eat. I could 
not find out what was the cause of herlameness. I was 
told by some it was a common thing to sows that had 
been kept on a plank floor for some time after having 
pigs, and then allowed to go on the ground. Informa- 
tion is desirable. J. W. L. Kingwood, N. J. 





Crusnine Sugar Cane.—S. JI. C.,, Norfolk, Ct. 
Either of the portable cider mills, which have been 
figured and deseribed in this paper, would probably an- 
swer a very good purpose for grinding and pressing the 
Chinese sugar cane. Should the unticipations in rela- 
tion to this cane be in a good degree realized, mills will 
soon be prepared expressly for grinding it. 





Bee Hives.—Mr. Bisuor has written an article in 
Tue CuLvivarTor, stating his success in the manage- 
ment of the Honey Bee—also saying that he used the 
Colton hive of his own invention. If he has got a pa- 
tent for it, 1 wish he would inform me through the Cul- 
tivator where they can be purchased and the price—if 
not, will he please tell me how they are constructed. «4. 
uc., Orange Co. 

Brick Maxixc.—A correspondent furnishes the fol- 
lowing in answer to an inquiry recently published in 
this paper :— 

Bricks may be made of any earth that is clear of 
stones, but all will not burn red. In England, bricks 
are chiefly made of a hazely yellowish colored fatty 
earth, somewhat reddish, commonly called loam. Ac- 
cording to Leibourn, the earth should be dug before 
winter, and not made into bricks before spring. In 
general, the earth whereof bricks are made, ought not 
to be too sandy, which makes them heavy and brittle, 
nor too fat, which makes them crack in drying. Tem- 
pering the earth properly is the all-essential secret. 
Using too much water makes them brittle; too much 
sand or ashes, or sandy earth, makes a light brick full 
of cracks. 

Bricks made of good earth, and well tempered, as 
they become solid and ponderous, so they take a longer 
time in drying and burning. The well drying of bricks 
before burning, prevents their cracking and crumbling 
in burning. 

I knew a person who owned a fine bed of clay, and 
commenced brick making, but his brick came out of the 
kiln useless. The clay contained too much gravelly lime- 
stone. He then made 4 mill for crushing his clay in a 
dry state, after which he could manufacture excellent 
crockery. It is not the richness of the soil, but lack of 
duly tempering, that causes failure in brick making. 





Farm Boox.—Please inform me what is the best, 
latest and most complete Farmer’s Book, comprising all 
the Farm work, from dung-hauling to harvesting, also 
Dairy making, and other labor, together with its price? 
G. 8. D. Germantown, Pa. [The best work, em- 
bracing all the subjects you refer to, published in this 
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country, is “The Farmer’s Encyclopedia,” a large 
octavo vol. which you can get at the bookstores in Phi- 


ladelphia—price $4.} 

Mowine Macuines.—S. B. S&S. New Paltz. You 
will find a reply to your inquiry, in some remarks on 
mowing machines, in answer to another correspondent, 
on page 45 of this number. 

APPLE Seep.—A correspondent at Louisville, Ky., 
inquires where he can procure apple seed. We presnme 
he can obtain it of J. M. Thorpunn & Co., New-York, 
but those who have it for sale would do well to adver- 
tise it in the Co. Gent. 

Metticote Ryf&.—Can you give any information 
concerning the Multicole Rye—how it has succeeded 
with those that have tried it~-what kind of soil is best 
for it—and if profitable, where can seed be obtained. 
W. M. G. Cannonstviile, N. Y. [Will some of our 
readers answer this inquiry ?} 

Bors 1n Horses—A friend of mine says that al- 
though the bots cannot be killed by spirits of turpen- 
tine, oil, &c., they may be “knocked cold” by streng 
coffee. Can any of your readers corroborate? ¢. 8. F. 

PEAS.—Please insert the following questions, for an 
answer from some of your correspondents: 1. What is 
the name of the earliest peas, to be grown as green ones 
in New-York State? 2. Are the black-eyed Marrow- 
fat earlier than the common white Marrowfat—what are 
the size of the pods, and whether they are as good for 
culinary purposes as the white Marrowfat? 3. Is there 
a pea larger than the small early ones, that will follow 
and come something earlier than the white Marrowfat 7 

Ditcnixne PLow.—I wish to inquire through your 
paper, about a ditching plow that I have seen noticed 
in the Cultivator, I think. Is it efficient and durable 7 
How deep and wide a ditch will it cut ? Can it be 
easily worked by an ordinary span of horses? Where 
can it be had, and what is the price? An answer to 
these questions will confer a favor. C.M.R. Rocky 
Hill, N J. 

CuarcoaL.—Is there any demand for pulverized 
charcoal as a fertilizer of land? It could be prepared 
here, and sent to New-York city, or any place along 
the seaboard, with but trifling cost. Is it in use to any 
extent, and could sales be made of it? And what is 
it worth? I would like to hear from you on this sub- 
ject, or from any parties, by letter or otherwise. L. 
Deperick. Dranesville, Fairfar Co. Va. 

InpIAN Mittet, &c.—Please to inform me through 
the Cultivator, where I can obtain the seed of the In- 
dian millet or Dourah corn, and the price, &c. 58. H. 
Guieason. WNew-England Village, Mass. [We do 
not know where it can be had.] 

Repty to J. P.—Your horse is undoubtedly lame 
from a curb. If you look close on the back side of the 
leg, just below the hock, near the lower part of the 
joint, you may find a slight swelling. I have seen hor- 
ses very lame when the curb was hardly perceptible. 
A.B. Bristol, Conn. 

DisEASE IN CALVES—As your columns are open for 
inquiries of an agricultural interest, I would say that 
there is a distemper prevalent to some considerable ex- 
tent in this section of country, among spring calves. 
They are affected with a cough. It does not seem to 
affect their appetite much, but they pine away, and 
quite a number have died. They were bronght mostly 
from Delaware county. Will you or some of your nu- 
merous correspondents, say what it is, and the remedy. 
J.B. H. New Paltz Landing. 

Mit_et.—Can none of your correspondents give the 
best mode of cutting and curing Millet for fodder, and 
whether it would do to rake it with a horse rake? J. s. 

Sueep.—Can you tell which is the most profitable 
breed of shcep to keep here on the Western Reserve, 
four miles from market—whether Merinos or the coarser 
wools, such as South Downs, Leicesters or Cotswolds. 
The wool of Leicesters sold here last spring for 30 cents, 
and that of Merinos for 45. Sheep weighing one hun- 
dred pounds, sold after shearing for from $}.574 to 
$1.50. J.8. Portage Co. O. 
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To Our Reapers.—Including notes and short com- 
munications, we present this month in the neighbor- 
hood of One Hundred Original Articles, editorial and 
contributed, comprising a range of subjects and an 
amount of valuable and interesting reading contained 
in no monthly of equal or double its price, so far as we 
know. Is not this number richly worth Three or Four 
Cents ? 

It is not too late yet to commence the formation of 
Clubs. We can always supply the back numbers of 
the volume—the Club can be divided among as many 
different Post Offices as need be—the Prizes we offer 
are not awarded until April 10th. Those who compete 
for these have still the best part of their time before 
them—we hope they will improve it. 

At the cheap price for which the Cuttrvaror is now 
offered in connection with the Reaister (ten copies of 
each for $5) we are inclined to wonder that more of 


our friends do not take hold of the matter earnestly, 
and canvass whole neighborhoods until every man has 
had the opportunity of subscribing. That another 
Agricultural paper is subscribed for in any household, 
is no excuse for passing the CULTIVATOR by, as it is 
too cheap to admit the possibility of any loss from its 
perusal. 

The Specific and other Premiums we offer are in- 
tended rather as testimonials of our indebtedness for 
such efforts than as remuneration for them. In or 
der that the advantages of Clubbing may be felt by 
every subscriber, we give the ReGisTER, and receive 
for it and the CuLTIvAToR so small a margin above the 
actual cost of their production, that it is out of our 
power in addition to reward our Agents, except to the 
extent already mentioned. Hence we earnestly ask 
the assistance of every reader in behalf of those who 
voluntarily undergo the trouble and expense incident 
to collecting and forwarding subscriptions —let each 
subscriber aid the Agent at his Post Office by pick- 
ing up the names of three or four of his neighbors 
and handing them over to be forwarded, and he 
he will confer a benefit upon his own vicinage, and put 
it in our power still further to increase the attractions 
of his paper. A very little effort on the part of each 
—anl Now is just the time to make it—will thus suf- 
fice to produce a very considerable result. We shall 
be pleased to forward any desired number of copies as 
Specimens, and to supply a copy of the ReGisterR to 
those who do not already possess it, for use in obtain- 
ing subscriptions. 

i.@ See Terms, Premiums, &c., on another page. 





Tae Reatster For 1357.—We trust those of our 
readers who receive the Register as a gift, will not 
be thereby led to underrate its value. The demand 
for it this year has been such as to prove most amply 
that thousands consider it fully worth the retail price 
of Twenty-five Cents. And the notices with which 
our cotemporaries have kindly favored it, have been 
unanimously couched in terms of the highest commen- 
dation. Weare happy to say that it promises to at- 
tain an unprecedented circulation. 

Where Clubs fur our papers are raised with difficulty 
on account of the pre-occupation of the field or from 
any other reason, a dozen or two of the Rreister 
might be sold with very little difficulty. Containing 
One ITundred and Forty-tice Illustrations, it makes a 
handsome and attractive book for those least in the 
habit of consulting Agricultural works. ‘We send 
twelve copies post-paid for $2—five copies post-paid 
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for $1—one copy post-paid for Twenty-five Cents, or 
neatly bound in muslin for Fifty Cents. The nos. for 
1855 and 1856 are also for sale at the same price. 





Pernars Witty, sut not TRUE.— 

“ Agricultural editors and professors, in the enjoyment 
of salaries, are almost the only men who think farming 
profitable.” 

The above is quoted from an essay published in the 
Transactions of one of the County Ag. Societies of Mas- 
sachusetts. It is as discreditable to the taste of the 
writer, as it is without foundation in fact. The profits 
to be derived from any industrial pursuit, depend in a 
great degree upon the energy and good management of 
those engaged in it. That farming is an exception to 
the universal rule in all other business—that it can be 
made remunerative without the care, economy and skill 
requisite elsewhere, no one pretends. We have yet to 
learn an instance, moreover, when it has been thus 
properly carried on for a course of years, in which an 
ample and generous reward has not been returned for 
ail the labor and expense bestowed. And what but 
farming has transformed the whole face of this broad 
land from a wilderness to fruitful fields? What, if not 
farming, has fed, and clothed, and schooled the masses 
of our people,—constructed our academies, colleges, 
churches, and public buildings,—yes, and built up “the 
greatness of our cities, by supplying them with fresh 
blood, and brains educated by its profits and unweak- 
ened by their cares and dissipations? Agriculture is 
the immediate sire of Commerce, and the wealth of the 
merchant finds its first sources in the wealth of the far- 
mer. It is quite time such sneering assertions were 
discarded. Can the writer of the above,—can any 
reader of this paragraph—point to a county or town 
which: does not nuinber more or less of those who have 
made farming sufficiently profitable for every legitimate 
human wish? Farmers should respect themselves, and 
honor their pursuit; and those who are honestly and 
earnestly endeavoring to aid them in rendering it still 
more productive, and its followers still more worthy of 
its high position, should be recognized as beyond the 
aim of so weak an attempt at ridicule. 





Crepit.—The Canadian Agriculturis! shows its 
appreciation of the contents of our Illustrated Annual 
Register for 1857, by filling seven of its pages with ex- 
tracts from it—one-half of which only are credited. 
The articles headed “ Prevention better than Cure,” 
and “ Presence of Mind,’’ were both written for the 
Register, and are certainly worth crediting. All arti- 
cles copied from the Register should be credited as re- 
quested on the back of the title-page, to ‘ Tucker’s 
Rural Register. 

The Ontario Republican Times also does us the in- 
justice to copy at length from the Register, the very 
valuable article on “ Doctoring Sick Animals,” with- 
out any acknowledgment of the source from whence it 
was derived. 

WasHinc Macurtne.—A lady in Dutchess county 
wishes to know where she can get one of ‘‘Clement & 
Willie’s Washing Machines,” which were described in 
this paper some time since. She saw one in Columbia 
county some time since, and would be glad to procure 
one, if some one will give notice through the Co. Gent. 
where it can be had. 








Frey’s ADJUSTABLE WHEEL PLow.—We published 
a description of this plow some time since. A corres- 
pondent, writing from St. Louis, where we believe the 
plow is made, says—‘“ The introduction of Frey’s new 
plow, will, in my opinion, constitute an era in the his- 
tory of that important implement.” 





Cuinese SuGar Cane, Its History, Curture, &c. 
—Joun P. Jewett & Co., Boston, have issued a hand- 
some 25 cent pamphlet, under this title, by J. F. C. 
Hyde of Newton, Mass., which we presume will be sent 
to all applicants who remit its price in postage stamps. 
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Notes To CorRESPONDENTS.—It will be little extra 
trouble for those who send us subscriptions, to add notes, 
either in regard to the transactions of State, county, 
town or club organizations, or with reference to the 
crops, weather, sales of stock, or any other such matters 
that may take place in their vicinity,—and we shall al- 
ways be very glad to receive them. 

It will be a convenience to us if any items of this or 
other sort for publication are written on a separate piece 
of paper from the business correspondence. 

It would save both publishers and subscribers much 
trouble if the latter were always careful to date their 
letters with the name of the P. O. to which their papers 
are sent, accompanied by that of the State in which it 
is situated. 

For a sum of any considerable amount, please pro- 
cure a Draft on New-York, deducting the difference in 
exchange. It is well to register letters containing re- 
mittances,—to obtain a certificate of their being sent 
from the P. M., or at least to note down the date on 
which they are mailed. This last is very important if 
we ever afterwards have errors or mis carriages to trace 
out. 

Finally, as this is the season of leisure, has the past 
year seen no result obtained, difficulty solved or expe- 
rience, which you can communicate to your brother 
Farmers? ‘Every little helps.’ Add your mite! 





fe We regret to see the announcement of the death 
of Henry J. CANFIELD, well known for many years as 
a correspondent of our own and other agricultural pa- 
pers, and the author of a popular book on sheep. He 
died of consumption at his residence in Canfield, Ma- 
honing Co., 0., on the 27th of Nov. last, aged 69 years. 





CaTTLe SALES.—We understand that Georee Butts, 
Esq., of Manlius, has recently purchased a pair of 
young Short-Horns of E. Marks, Esq., of Camillus, as 
a nucleus for another Short-Horn herd. The animals 
bought, were the bull calf “ Young Symmetry,” and 
the yearling heifer ‘ Olivia.” 





New-York AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE.—We under- 
stand that at a meeting of the Trustees held at Ovid, 
Thursday, Dec. 18th, the Executive Committee report- 
ed their examination as to the title of the property pro- 
posed to be purchased, and the Trustees directed the 
purchase to be completed on the perfection of the title. 

The President was directed to issue an offer to archi- 
tects for plans and specifications for the buildings—$250 
to be paid for the plan approved, and $100 for second 
best. 

The Executive Committee were authorised to make 
contracts for materials, should it be deemed advan- 
tageous to do so during the winter. 

The main building will be about 350 by 50 feet, and 
four stories high—wings to be added when required 
hereafter. 

Porators.—I planted 10 potatoes, in 10 hills—vari- 
ety Western Reds, along side of a patch of round Pink- 
eyes—all planted the same day and had the same cul- 
ture, and all dug the same day. Now for the yield: 
Western Reds yielded one busbel, one peck, good mea- 
sure, from the 10 hills; weight 74 lbs. Pinkeyes, 10 
hills, 28 qts.; weight 474 lbs. 

A Worp Axsovut Corn.—On a small piece, less than 
half an acre of meadow land, well manured and well 
tilled, planted three and a half feet each way, worked 
with cultivator and hoed twice, I picked in two instan- 
ces a bushel of ears from twenty-eight hills. Variety, 
eight rowed, a mixture of yellow and white. A Sus- 
SCRIBER. Havwleyville, Ct. 








Farming In DELAWARE County.—Under this head 
a correspondent, (Gt. P., Scotch Mountain,) furnishes us, 
to show our young men that there is no need to go west 
for the want of land, with the history of a poor Scotch 
weaver who came to this country seven or eight years 
since, and purchased on credit 100 acres of land in the 
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town of Meredith, for between $500 and $600. When 
he went on to this land, it had not five acres of clearing 
on it, with no buildings but a small log-house, and met 
a wall or fence. The farmer, with only a son of 18 
pears to aid, and without a dollar in money, went to 
work, and now at the close of seven years he owns his 
farm, and has it well fenced with stone wall and oak and 
ash rails—they have cleared all the land they desire 
cleared, and have the place well stovked with a dairy of 
cows and young cattle—their buildings consist of a com- 
fortable dwelling, a lurge barn, and cow stable. They 
havea good yoke of oxen, span of horses, wagons, imple- 
ments, &.; and all this made from the suil in seven 
years. Our correspondent thus concludes—‘‘ Now let 
me say to those who are bent on going west, because 
there is no chance for them to make anything here— 
that | know of no reason why by patience and perse- 
verance they may not get along as zwe// as this family 
has ; and if they can, they might like them be content- 
ed.” 
Tue Datry.—Franklin county, Vt., is one of the 
best dairy counties in the United States. it appears 
froin a statement furnished to the St. Albans Messen- 
ger, by Mr. P. G. Stonr, the freight agent at that place, 
that there was sent to market from that station alone, 
during the eight months ending Dee. 1, 1,988,793 lbs. 
of cheese, and 1,208,614 ibs. of butter—which at the 
rate of 20 cents per Ib for butter and 84 cents for 
cheese, amount to the handsome sum of $480,490.79. 











Tue Cuttivatorn—A Cuokep Ox SAvep.—FI com- 
menced taking Tue Cuttivaror in 1841. I have 15 
volumes bound, and I would not take five times the 
cost of them, and be deprived of their use. I consider 
it the best agricultural paper I know of, and I have 
taken many others. If any of my stock is sick, or 
anything the matter with them, [ go to my Cultivators 
to see what to do for them. A few years ogo 1 had a 
valuable ox choked with an apple; he was down, and 
appeared as though he could not live long. I ran to 
the Cultivator, and it told me to see if I could feel it 
in the swallow, andif I could, try to push it up or down. 
I did, and pushed it down, and the ox got well imme- 
diately. P.Mircnett. Rockville, Ind. 

ImporteD Swine.—Mr.C.S. Warnwricat of Rhine- 
beck, received by the Baltic, a fine Essex boar pig, se- 
lected from a pen of five to which was awarded the 
first prize at the recent Birmingham show. 











Excelsior Raiiway Horse Powers, Threshe 
ers and Separators—Kell’s Patent. 





HESE justly celebrated ma- 

chines are being sold in every 

art of this eountry, in Australia, 

Bandwich Islands, <c.. aud are giving 

universal satisfaction. They have 

taken premiuuis over all other ma- 

chines of a similar Kind at the seve- 

ral State and County fairs where they have bee:. exhibited ; 


and in neighborhoods where they are well kuows, farmers 
will not use any other machines. We have large orders 
for these machines to go south at the opening 
tion, and farmers at a distauce wishing there machines 
would do well to give us their orders early, to be sure of 
getting them. Orders punctually attended to. 
RICH'D H. PEASE, 

369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


HAY PRESSES. 
] EDERICK’S Ceresratep PARALLEL LEVER 
Portable and Stationary HAY PRESSES. pateited 
May 16th and June 6th, 1864—which (at about the same 
cost of transportation aa a Railroad Horse Power and 
Thresher.) are now being forwarded to all parts of the 
country, and are in every case giving the most decided sa- 
tisfaction ; which (with two men anda liorse) are warrant- 
ed to baie frum six to nine tone of hay per day, according 
to the No. or size of the press—and which are sold for from 
$100 to $175. For circulars, with fall explanatory engrav- 
ings, and numerous first clase references. apply personally 
or by mail to WILLIAM DEERING & CO., 
Manufacturers, Albany, N. Y. 


Ol bAVIgi- 


Jan. 15—wl0tm2t 





Dec. 1l—weow&mtf 
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FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


HE EXHIBITION SPEAKER & GYMNAS8TIC 
Book, containing Plays, Farces, Tragedies, Tableaux, 
Dialozues and Single Pieces, in Prose and Verse—Senato- 
rial, Humorous, Comic and Miscellaneous. In the Plays, 
Fartes, Tragetlies, &c., the action is written out, so that 
teachers and scholars have no difficulty in performing them 
on the Rostrum. 
Remit 87 ents in stamps, and you will get the book free 
of postage: Address 
D. M. DEWEY, Rochester, N. Y. 
ike” Every teacher should have the book at once. 
Jan. 15—wit-=mit 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


WO BERKSHIRE BOARS, between six and seven 
A months old—fit for use—fine and very handsome and 





large. 

THREE PAIRS, between three and four months old 
very good, 

TMIREE PAIRS, about two months old. 

ONE BOAR, from Lewis G. Mortis—two years old— 
very good, handsome and large. 

All the above are from a boar of Lewis G. Morris, and 
from choice sows, and the best lot of pigs I have ever 
seen, or as good at least, and in very fine condition. 

EDWARD WAIT, 


Feb, 1—m1it. Montgomery, Orange Co., N. Y. 


NEW CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


EEDS of this much sought for and invaluable — 
Pan y of 12% and 26 cents each—(by mail pre- 
paid 19 and 34 cents.) for sale by WM. THORBURN, 
Seedsman and Florist, 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Jan, 22—w4t.m2t 








Bement’s Pou terer’s Companion. 


MONG all the books heretofore published onthe sub- 
ject of Poultry, none, we venture to say, equals this 
for variety, embellishments, (having 120 on wood and 
stone,) and useful information. The volume has been got 
up in the best style, and no expense spared in the prepara- 
tion, embellishments, etc., by the ptiblisher's to render it 
THE best and most reliable work of the kind ever publish- 
edin this country. <A fresh supply of this very useful! and 
attractive book, with colored plates, just received and for 
sale by WM. THORBURN, Seedsman and 

Florist. 492 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Price $2.50. Those remitting the price per mail will have 

a copy sent with postage puid. Jan. 22—w2tmit. 


TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS OFFER FOR SALE 40,000 bar- 
rels of their 


NEW AND IMPROVED POUDRETTE, 


Manufactured from the night-soil of New-York city, in 
lots to suit purchasers. ‘This article (greatly improved 
within the last two years) has been in the market for 18 
years, and still defies competition. 48 a manure for Corn 
and Garden Vegetables, being CHEAPER, MORE POWERFUL 
THAN ANY OTHER, and at the sume time FREE FROM DISA- 
GREEABLE opor. ‘Two barrels ($3 worth) will manure an 
acre of corn in the hill, wil! save two-thirds in labor. will 
satise it to come up quicker, to grow faster, ripen earlier, 
: nd will bring a larger crop on poor grotind than any other 
i>rtilizer and is alsoa preventive of the cut worm; also 
{,. dover not injure the seed to be ptt in contact with it. 

The L. M. Co, point to their long-standing reputation, 
ad the farge capital ($100,000) invested in their businesa, 
as a guarantee that the article they make shall always be 
of stich quality as to command a ready site. 

rice, delivered in the city free of charge and other ex- 





pe. ise : 
SE TE as. o.0.0-9:464-4-0:i) «oscar emeumen oe 
"TWO DAPPOIB) <6 d6600000-0. biccdatbhededum Ge 
IN odin d ond wccckaesidbus«deees §.00 
NG So Se diiai nina ssiccedducccun 9.60 


Ani| at the rate of $1.50 per bbl. for any quantity over six 
bari els. 

&F- A pamphlet, containing every information, will be 
sent (FREE) to any one applying for the same. Our ad- 
dreaiis THE LODI MANUFACTURING CO. 
Jan. 15—weow8stm4t Office, 60 Cortlandt-st., New-York. 


_—_—— 





Bone Dust, 


Py Aaa PURE. For sale by 
A. LONGETT, 


Jan. 1—m2t 34 Cliff Street. New-York. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


In the Township 0 Pokagon, Cass County, Mich. 


O. 1 CONTAINS 160 ACRES, (less by 2 acres sold 
with a saw-mill)—half prairie and half timbered soil. 
There is about 130 cleared, and 15 acres more may be 
cleared at an expeuee of less than $5 per acre. The soil is 
of as good quality as any in Michigan, well and conye- 
niently watered—a good two-story frame hotse, a barn 60 
by 80, a hay-barn 50 by 18, and sheds attached—three sta- 
bles for cows and hotses—a!] mostly new, and another barn 
mostly finished for hay and cattle, 48 by 16—together 
with corn cribs, hog pens, and mostly every convenience 
for carrying on a large grazing farm. There is 8 acres of 
orchard and garden, containing every variety of fruit suit- 
ed to the climate, and selected with a view to very early 
and leng keeping varieties, though fall varieties are not 
wanting. Also a small nursery of several thousand trees. 
There is about 26 acres of wheat sowed last fall. This 
farm lies about one-fourth of a mile from the village of 
Summerville, where there is a new brick schoolhouse, a 
church, ape and saw milJs,—7 miles from the commercial 
= of Niles, and 7 miles from the thriving village of 
eer ee and 1 mile from Pokagon Side Track M. C. R, 
No. 2 lies about 1 mile from the above, and consists of 
about 229 acres, mostly heavy timbered land, and is in the 
course of inclosure. This will make an excellent grass 
farm for summer pasttire, and in connection with No.1 
will easily maintain 100 head of cattle, besides horses, 
sheep and swine, as soon as enclosed. It is well watered 
with a lake on one end and Dowagiag creek on the other, 
The timber, when cut and delivered at the Side ‘Track, 
will three times pay for the land. 

My stock consists of six head of horses, about 100 sheep, 
French and Spanish, (thirty choice bucks in the number,) 
a few pure bred Leicesters, Durhams and grades, Suftolks 
and grades, Mowers and Reapers, Horse Rakes, and most 
every implement for carrying on the farm, 

As I am anxious to sell, I will take $10,000 from any per- 
son who will buy me entirely out. The half of the pur- 
chase money may remain on mortgage on the premises. 
Truthful information will be given on addressing the sub- 
scriber, JOHN M. McALLESTER. 

Feb. 1—1t. Summerville, Mich. 
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BE. MARKS, 
BREEDER OF 
Short-Horn Cattle, Long-Woo! Sheep & Suffolk Pigs, 


CamiLivs, OxonpaGa Co., N. Y. 
Jan. 1—w&mém 








NOTICE. 


ERUVIAN GUANO.—I am now prepared to receive 
orders for Peruvian Guano, Government Brand, No. 
1, direct from the Peruvian Agent, at $54.60 per ton of 
2,000 Ibs. for all quantities that may be ordered and paid 
for before the first day of March, purchasers having the 
rivilege of the Guano being shipped during the month of 
March without expense of storage. When taken in lots of 
five tons, price $61 for 2,240 Ibs. A. LONGETT, 
Jan. 15—w4tmlt 34 Cliff-street, New-York. 





Columbian Guano, 
[eroatee by the Philadelphia Guano ©o. 
A. LONGETT, Agent. 
Jan. 1—m2t 34 Cliff-st., (corner of Fulton,) New-York 





Ichaboe Guano. 


550 TONS, to arrive by Bark Henry Ellis. For sale in 
OU quantities to suit purchasers. “A. LONGETT, 


Jan. 16—w2tinlt 34 Cliff-street, New-York. 






































STICK TO THE FARM! 
7 OUNG FARMERS, who are about to “ learn trades,” 
or “study doctoring” or “law.” should first learn how 

noble is the good old Farmer's profession, when properly 
understood and practiced. 

Learn AGRICULTURE AS A Science, if you would derive 
from it both pleasure and profit. 

Tue Bzesr Books 1x tue WoRLp to teach the American 
Farmer this, are 


Nash’s Progressive Farmer,..............-.- $ 60 
Norton’s Elements of Agriculture,.......... 60 
Alica’s American Farm Book, -........-.... 1,00 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry,-.......- 1.25 


We will send them by mail, eee on receipt of price. 
y C. M. SAXTON & CO., 
Agricultural Book Publishers, 


dan. 8—weow2tmIt 140 Fulton-st., New-York. 





For Sale, 


URHAM YEARLING BULLS AND HEIFERS— 
also Calves and LEICESTER SHEEP. 
RALPH WADE. 


Jan. 1, 1857—m6t Cobourg, C. W. 





Improved Short-Horns for Sale. 


ie Herd of the subscriber being tuo large for the size of 
his farm, he wishes to dispose of four very superior cows, 
all got by imported bulls, and five- heifer calves got by im- 
ported Bates’ bull Lord Ducie (13.181) out of some of his best 
cows. Also roan bull calf Béaufort.got by Lord Ducie (13.151) 
out of Daisy 7th by Duke, 444 A. H. B.. &e,&e. The cows 
for sale are very ,superior milkers. as are also the dams of 
the calves. Direct DR. HERMAN WENDELL, 
Oct. 30-—w& mif Albany, N. Y. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


es SALE—T1orough Bred Durham Cattle, Pure Bred 
Spanish Sheep, Freach Sheep, Suffolk Pigs and Essex 
J. S. GOE, Tippecanoe, 44 miles east of 
Jan. 1—w&mly* 





Pigs. 
B 


Apply to 
rownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 





Ingersoll’s Premium Portable Hay Press. 


HIS Press com- 

bines greater pow- 
er and portability, re- 
quires less labor, occu- 
pies less space, and 
costs less money than 
any other machine for 
baling hay ever offer- 
ed to the public. 

It is equally conve- 
nient for pre-sing cot- 
ton, hemp,hops,broom 
corn, rags, husks, &c. 
Samples may be seen 
at our warehouse, aud 
circulars with cuts 
and full descriptions 
will be furnished upon 
application by letter 
or otherwise to 

eum FAIRBANKS & CO., 
Scale Manufacturers, No. 189 Broadway, New-York. 
Dec. 18—w4tm3t 








The Horse, Most Noble Animal. 


HAT indefatiguable Jaborer in behalf of true Veterinary 

Science, Dr. GEorGE H. Dapp, has in press to be pu!- 
lished by us during the winter, the most superb work on the 
Horse ever published in the world, entitled 


The Anatomy and Physiology of the Horse, 

In one large octavo vol. of 300 pages. Illustrated with 20 
superb Anatomical Plates of the Horse, from a great French 
work. 

Price with colored plates, . sisiee 4 
OU: MMII MAOy inna sisinnes> ode eocce & 

Orders for this elegant and valuable work in advance of 
pubiication, are solicited by the Publishers. 

Also, just published, the Kieventh Thousand of 


The Modern Horse Doctor, by Dr. George. H. Dadd. 
Undonltedly the best work ever issued from the American 
pres: on TTHE CAUSES, NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF DISEASES AND LAMENESS IN HORSES. Price 
$1. Every man who owns a Horse. should own this book. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO, Publishers. 
Oct. 30—w& md4t 117 Washington street, Boston. 
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Peruvian Guano, 

OVERNMENT Brand and Weight. 
A. LONGETT, 

24 Cliff-et.. (corner of Fulton,) New-York. 


For sale by 


Jan. 1—m2t 





NO. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 
T THE lowest market price. 
Superphosphate of Lime. 
Poudretie, manufactured by the Ladi Manufseturing Co , 
Piaster for Land purposes, 
Charcoal Dust for Land purposes, 
Bone Dust, Sawings, Turnuimgs and Gronnd Bene, 
Can now be obtained in large or small quaiities at the 


North River Agricultural Warehouse, 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 


Feb. 14W—w& mtf 60 Cortland!-St., New-York. 





be” EMPLOYMENT FOR THE WINTER, .cx 
P LEASE TO READ THIS! 
Agents Wanted !—Extra Inducements for 1857. 


LL PERSONS IN WANT OF EMPLOYMENT 
i will at once receive our Catalogue of Books for the 
New Year, prepaid, by forwarding us their address, Par- 
ticular attention is requested to the liberal offers we rake 
to all persons engaging in the eale of our Large Type 
Quarto PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about ONE 
THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS. Our books eresold only 
by calvassers, and well-known to be the most saleable. 
tS On the receipt of Six Doriars we will forward, 
free of al] expense to the agent or purchaser, a copy of the 
Bible with a bound Subser iption Bock, carefully boxed ; 
and guarantee its safe delivery and perfect condition, to 
any central town or village throughout the United States, 
or any part of Canada, Nova Scotia, and New-Brunswick. 
*,* Recister your letters at the Post Office, and your 
money will come safe. It will cost you five cents on each 
letter. Use a whole sheet when you enclose bills, and have 
the . tter well and securely sealed. 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 


Dec. 18—wl1tmlt 181 William-st., New-York. 








PCRTABLE STEAM ENGINES, 
For Farm and Mechanical Purposes. 


N WOOD & CO... Eaton, Madison Co.. N. Y., are 
A e building, and keep on hand Portable Engiuies of diffe. 


remt sizes, on Truck= or without, 


PRESENT LIST OF PRICES. Weight. 
Qt horse power,........-eeeeeees $225 ...... 1500 
O icsess OO’ Shree covcvetes eeeces $275 ...... 1900 
ee OP coccgesaress peeeener $340 ...... 2000 
inasees OP essusesn Gonsee veeee - B920 ...... O00 
B .ssese OD idwe ances 4000 cksetinese ae 
SSS .8S50 ...... G00 


Trucks with cast iron wheels, from $20 10 $60 extra, ready 
to hitch the team on. . 

Circulars can be had by addressing us as aboye. 

Jan. 31—--wtf—May 22—mif A. N. WOOD & CO. 





Devon Cows, 


EIFERS, and Bull Caives—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH. Braintree, Mass. 





Suffolk Pigs, 


F pure blood, tor saie by B. V. FRENCH, 
QO Feb 1—mly Braintree, Mass. 
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£ = It is just the season, now, to procure subscribers 
for x paper that deserves such assistance on the part of 
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its readers. We rest the merits of ours entirely upon | 


their judgment, and shall be glad to have them “act | 


accordingly.’ \ 
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RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 
PREMIUMS OFFERED FOR 1857. 
New Volumes and Increased Attractions. 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, ALBANY, N. Y., 
PUBLISH 

The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN— Weekly—a Jour- 
nal for the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. New 
Volumes commence the first of January and July—each 
number consisting of Sixteen Large Quarto Pa- 
ges. Two Doilars per annum. “ Without question 
Tue Best Agricultural Paper in the United States.” 
“ By Far, at the head of the Agricultural Journals of 
the United States.” 

THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—a Magazine of thir- 
ty-two octavo pages, now in its twenty-third year, and to 
commence with January next, the 4th volume of its 
Third Series. It is now “made up” from the Country 
GENTLEMAN, and though furnished at the low price of 
Fifty Cents a year, continues to maintain the rank it has 
ever held as the most Practical Farmer’s Paper, and 
the ablest Scientific Authority in its peculiar sphere. 

TERMS OF THE CULTIVATOR. 

One Copy of the CULTIVATOR,........e0000-eeese04+$0-50 

Ten Copies Cuttrvator and ten of the Rurat Ree- 
SUES cob esvetes ceveccthe” .6. sonketgesessdaes BUOO 

Twenty of each (with an extra Copy to the one who 
Sends us the Club,)....... . rae aauetem eee ra Foe 10.00 
Bes SuBscRIBERS IN THE British Proviyces must, in 
case of Clubs, invariably add to the foregoing terms eight 
cents each, for the payment of United States postage on 

Tue Cuttivator and Reaistkr. Thus: Ten copies of 

Tuer Cuntivator and Reaister will be $5.80—Twenty do. 

(and one to Agent,) $11.68. 








The Illustrated Annual Register of Rural 
Affairs— An annual volume of 144 pp., duodecimo—il- 
lustrated with 150 engravings. Number Three, for 1857 
just issued, is even superior to its predecessors, and like 
them, forms a convenient repertory of more Practical 
Information, interesting toevery Country Resident, than 
can elsewhere be obtained at Four Times the Cost. Price 
Twenty-five Cents. Nos. 1 and 2, for 1855 and 1856, same 
price. Per Dozen, $2, sent post paid. 





Premiums to Agents. 

We make the following offer to those.sending us the 
largest amount in cash subscriptions to our Journals for the 
year 1857, previous to the 10th of April next: 

1. For the largest amount,, FIFTY DOLLARS. 

2. For the next largest,.... FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS. 
. For the next largest,.... FORTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest,.... THIRTY-FIVE DOLLS. 

. For the next largest..... THIRTY DOLLARS. 

For the next largest,.... TWENTY-FIVE DOLL’S. 
For the next largest..... TWENTY DOLLARS. 
For the next largest,.... FIFTEEN DOLLARS. 

. For the next largesi,.... TEN DOLLARS. 

. For the FIVE next largesi—Eaclhi FLVE DOLLARS 
in Agricultural Books from Saxton & Co.’s Catalogue. 

It will be perceived from the above that we have increased 
somewhat the amount of the Premiums open to competition 
We offer also the following 

Specific Premiums for Subscriptions. 


For $20 sent for Subscriptions to either or both our 
journals, we will send an extra copy of the CounTRY GEN- 
TLEMAN free for one year to the Ageut, and any $) 00 or 
#125 book on Saxton’s List of Agricultural Publications. 
provided no other Premium be taken. 

For $30—Tue Country GENTLEMAN and Two Dot- 
Laks, it! Books, as above, provided no other Premium be 
laken 

For $40—Tne Country GentLeman and Tree Dot- 
LARS in Books, as above, with the same proviso. 

For $50—Tue Country GentLeMAN and Five Do.- 
LaRs in Books, as above, with the same proviso. 
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